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TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the “ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 














NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

ge prer was dissolved on Monday, and the prepara- 

tions for the General Election on December 14th are in 
full swing It is one of life’s little ironies that the late House of 
Commons, which began by reducing its own term from seven years 
to five, should have sat for nearly eight years. Since the Pensionary 
Parliament of the Restoration was dissolved in 1679, no other 
House of Commons had enjoyed such a long career; and the cynic 
may observe that no other House for many years past, if not since 
Charles II.’s day, had contained so many placemen. The Coalition 
Government had a large majority in the late House, but they seek 
in the new House a large and a “ reliable” majority. The Coalition 
Whips have undertaken to give certificates of “ reliability” to 
Unionist or Liberal candidates in whom the Government have 
confidence, irrespective in many cases of the former Party com- 
plexion of constituencies or of the choice of the local Associations, 


The Liberals who followed Mr. Asquith after his resignation find 
themselves opposed in their old constituencies by Coalition can- 
didates, some of whom are Liberals, though more are Unionists. 
Mr. Asquith himself apparently is not to be opposed by the 
Coalition in East Fife, but his chief lieutenants will have to fight 
for their seats. This has caused much heart-burning among the 
Asquithian Liberals, but their complaints against the electoral 
tactics of the Coalition recall the French naturalist’s remark about 
the animal “ that was spiteful because, when it was attacked, it 
defended itself.” The Coalition Government are using the methods 
which were employed by the Liberal Caucus before the war. The 
electors—and the electors alone-—must decide between the Coalition 
and their opponents or critics. 


A vast number of intending candidates have appeared in the 
field, but it remains to be seen how many will present themselves 
for nomination on Wednesday next and pay the fee of £150, which 
is returnable only to those who poll at least an eighth of the votes 
cast. The Unionist candidates all support the Coalition. The 
Liberals, as we have said, are divided, though many Asquithians 
who are opposed by Coalition Liberals profess a cordial approval of 
the Coalition programme in the main. The Labour Party, though 
avowedly hostile to the Coalition, includes among its candidates 
some, like Mr. Clynes, who have striven to maintain the Party truce, 


contest ninety-nine out of the hundred and five seats. Mr. Dillon 
is promised a fight in East Mayo, and Mr. Devlin in his Belfast 
stronghold. As the Sinn Feiners propose, if elected, to absent 
themselves from Westminster, this internecine warfare between the 
Nationalist factions promises to relieve the House of the Irish 
trouble for some time to come, for Mr. Dillon’s Party seems ta 
expect a crushing defeat at the polls. ; 


Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law issued on Friday week a 
manifesto, appealing to the electors to support the Coalition Govern- 
ment in making a just and lasting peace and in dealing with “ the 
difficult transitional period ” after the war. Their policy, they said, 
was “ devised in the interest of no particular class or section,” but 
for the general good. They gave first place to the land question, 
transport, and housing. Their fiscal policy would include a prefer- 
ence to our Colonies, but not taxes on food or raw materials. The 
Government would support “key industries” and discourages 
“dumping.” In regard to industry, they would aim at increasing 
output and finding new markets. They would “ explore all 
practical paths” towards an Irish settlement, excluding Separation 
or the coercion of the Six-County Area of Ulster. Mr. Lloyd George 
developed this programme at Wolverhampton last Saturday in a 
speech on which we comment elsewhere. 








Mr. Asquith issued his election address on Wednesday. Thers 
must, he said, be ‘‘ no tampering with the essentials of Free Trade.” 
Irish Home Rule must be ‘ promptly translated into a working 
reality.” The temporary restraints on personal liberty and ths 
free expression of opinion must be removed. The sailors and soldiers 
and their dependants had the first claim on our attention. The 
watchword of Reconstruction must be “the formula of a national 
minimum ’’—of a standard of existence which should make life 
worth living for every one. Mr. Asquith declared he was not bound 
to any cut-and-dried programme, but would support any policy 
from any quarter that proceeded on tho;e lines. To be successful, 
a policy of creative reform should be “ subject to full scrutiny in 
the free atmosphere of a representative House of Commons,” and 
every elector should claim and exercise unfettered liberty of 
choice. The bearing of these very cautious remarks, as Captaia 
Cuttle would say, “lays in the application on them.” 


The Labour Party published its election manifesto on Thursday. 
As the signatories include patriots like Mr. Clynes and Pacificists 
like Mr. MacDonald and Mrs. Snowden, the manifesto appeals 
vaguely for ‘ a peace of international co-operation ’’ and welcomes 
the young democracies of the Continent, while demanding the 
withdrawal of the Allied forces which are trying to rescue Russian 
democracy from the despotic Bolsheviks. The Labour Party 
appeals especially to the soldiers and sailors whom some Labour 
leaders have done their best to obstruct and defeat. Its domestic 
programme includes “ a special tax on capital,” and also the raising 
of the exemption limit for Income Tax so that the working man may 
not pay his share. Its programme “is designed to build a new 
world ard to build it by Constitutional means.” Labour leaders 
love grandiloquent phrases. 


Mr. Bonar Law in his electioncering speech at Glasgow on Monday 
defended the decision of Mr. Lloyd George to go to the country now 
for a new mandate, on the ground that Reconstruction was too 





but many Labour nominees are notorious Pacificists and a few 


vast and intricate a task to be assumed by a moribund Parliament. 
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Mr. Bonar Law saw, rightly or wrongly, no other political combination 
likely to deal with the problems satisfactorily ; therefore he was 
bound to ask for a renewal of the Coalition lease of office. It had 
done its utmost to enable soldiers to vote. He asked members of the 
new Parliament to come in “ with the intention and desire to support 
the present Government, if they honestly can.” The Coalition 
policy included improved housing, general betterment for workers, 
the putting of discharged soldiers and sailors on the land, improved 
transport to create new markets and open up the country, and an 
open mind on fiscal policy, so that production may not be limited 
in any way. He saw in the present destruction of the old grooves 
an extraordinary opportunity “ of doing quickly, without disturb- 
ance, what in ordinary circumstances it would take generations to 
do.” Let every man and woman treat the vote as a trust, and 
give it to the candidate who would support “the Government 
which will most probably make the best use of its opportunity.” 





It is, unhappily, becoming more and more certain that under the 
present conditions millions of absent soldier-voters will be virtually 
disfranchised. Mr. Bonar Law said at Glasgow on Monday that 
‘eighty-five per cent. of the fighting men “ will have it in their power 
to vote” on December 14th. We fear that he has been misinformed. 
A London candidate, whose case cannot be exceptional, tells us that 
Wednesday was fixed by the Post Office as the last day on which 
election circulars could be sent to soldiers in distant theatres of war, 
but that the Local Authorities had not received from the War Office 
by Wednesday the addresses of the absent men. In this constitu- 
ency, therefore, through the action of the Post Office and the 
inaction of the War Office, the electors away in the Near East and 
elsewhere will have no chance of recording their votes. The proxy 
system is generally reported to have broken down, partly through 
the neglect of the soldier-voters themselves and partly through the 
indifference of their officers. It is of such vital importance to the 
country, and to the Government themselves, that the sailors and 
soldiers should be enabled to take part in the election that we hope 
even now to hear that new and better arrangements have been 
made to this end. A Government that snatched a victory at the 
polls without regard to the opinions of the vast body of good citizens 
who have risked their lives for the country could not expect and 
would not deserve to remain in power for long. 


The Government are being weakened by resignations under 
the strain of this election, which should never have been forced. 
Mr. Clynes, the Food Controller, has announced that he will resign 
when the new Parliament is elected. He has, in fine, decided to 
obey the summons of the Labour Party. Mr. Walsh has resigned 
his position as Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, and Mr. Brace retires from the Under-Secretaryship of 
the Home Office. But by far the greatest blow to the Government 
is the resignation of Lord Robert Cecil. We deeply regret the 
withdrawal of such a wise and steady influence as his; but for 
honourable men pledges are pledges, and it would be impossible 
to argue with Lord Robert Cecil about his decision. 


He definitely bound himself to resist the treatment of the Welsh 
Church, and the fact that the Coalition have promised better 
financial treatment for the Welsh Church than the Act provides 
by no means releases Lord Robert Cecil from his pledges. In these 
days when resignation has quite gone out of fashion, and members 
of a Ministry are content to give one another away or to eat their 
own words, we cannot express too strong an admiration for Lord 
Robert Cecil’s conduct. He was bred in a great school of states- 
manship which scrupulously recognized the responsibility of 
politicians; by maintaining the tradition he sets a fine example. 


But although Lord Robert Cecil has resigned, we sincerely hope 
that his services will not be lost to the country during the discussion 
of Peace terms. Lord Robert Cecil has emerged as a recognized 
master of the affairs of the Foreign Office. He has done his work 
with quite exceptional wisdom and industry. It ought to be 
possible to employ him as a delegate, or at all events as the inspirer 
of our delegates, at the Peace Conference. These are not the days 
to stand upon punctilios or narrow precedents. The issues to be 
settled are far too vital for us to throw away the brains and 
experience of the best men. 


While we are on this subject we should like to suggest that 
the Government will be guilty of a great mistake if they do not 
make the fullest possible use of the long official experience of 
Sir Eyre Crowe. Sir Eyre Crowe has been the object of a great 
deal of preposterous persecution. This persecution was either 
malicious or ignorant. Let us charitably assume that it was only 
ignorant; but, then, what a degree of ignorance! Every one 
who has taken the least trouble to inform himself about foreign 





affairs must know that not only during the war, but before the 
war, there was no one who was a more penetrating judge of German 
intentions than Sir Eyre Crowe. Before the war he uttered his 
warnings again and again; but, unfortunately for the country 
they were disregarded. No one at the Foreign Office could read 
the German character more accurately or predict the outcome 
of German political conditions more faithfully than he could, 
His work has been invaluable, and if the Government do not entrust 
him with some of the highest functions in the coming days it will 
mean, we fear, that they dare not employ the right man because 
they are afraid of clamorous and ill-informed busybodies. 


The King, accompanied by the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and 
Queen Alexandra, reviewed in Hyde Park last Saturday some 
twenty-five thousand men of the London district, all wearing the 
silver badge “for services rendered.” It was impossible for the 
King to address such a multitude, so each man received from him 
a message including these words: “ As your King I thank you. We 
all honour you and admire the ungrudging way in which you haye 
done your duty.” There were many of the disabled on parade; 
the men who had been blinded were notable for their brave cheerfyl. 
ness as they marched, eight abreast, with locked arms. Enthusiastic 
loyalty led to the breaking of the ranks, men surging round the 
King and the Prince, and the carriage of the two Queens, eager for 
a handshake. One feels sure that the King and Queen would not 
willingly have forgone this unrehearsed and spontaneous proof of a 
loyalty based upon sincere admiration of their conduct and bearing 
in the war. The Royal Standard at the saluting-point was pre- 
sented to the King, and will be flown over Buckingham Palace. 


The incredible happened on Thursday week, when the chief part 
of the German High Sea Fleet appeared off the Forth and surrendered 
to Admiral Beatty, commanding the Grand Fleet. Germany’s 
nine most powerful battleships, five battle-cruisers, seven light 
cruisers, and forty-nine destroyers steamed into the Forth, escorted 
by the British, American, and French warships, and there at sunset 
hauled down their flags. ‘The Day” had come for the German 
Navy in the most humiliating guise that a sailor could conceive. 
The best units of the mighty fleet that once challenged our naval 
supremacy now lie in our care at Scapa Flow. The peaceful sur- 
render of the ‘U’-boats at Harwich continues. By Wednesday a 
hundred and fourteen of these pests had given themselves up. 


British minesweepers have gone to clear the passages into the 
Baltic. When this has been done, a British squadron will visit 
Kiel to see that the remnant of the German Navy is | off and 
disarmed, under the terms of the armistice. Thus the Baltic will 


be reopened to our commerce. 


The cost of our naval victory is recorded in tragic figures by 
the Admiralty this week. During the war the Navy has suffered 
89,766 casualties to officers and men, of whom 33,361 are dead. 
It is inevitable, unhappily, that in fighting at sea the proportion 
of those who are killed to other casualties should be very high 
indeed. Considering that the Grand Fleet has only once been 
in action, the losses sustained by the Navy in its unceasing patrol 
of the seas have been heavy, amounting roughly to ten per cent. 
of the numbers on active service. It is noteworthy that only 222 
officers and 953 men have been captured or interned. In the 
Merchant Service, apart from those employed in the Navy, 14,661 
officers and men lost their lives through enemy action and 3,29) 
were captured. We have sustained, therefore, a permanent loss 
of 48,000 officers and men as the price of Admiralty. 


Mr. Roosevelt has pointed out this week that “the freedom 
of the seas,” if interpreted in the German sense, would have meatt 
“the inevitable and rapid triumph of Germany” in this war. 
America, when she entered the war, adopted the same policy of 
blockade as Great Britain had enforced from 1915. Mr. Roosevelt 
approves heartily of our traditional policy. “ Whatever were our 
views prior to the Great War, we are fools indeed if we have not 
learned the lessons these last four and a half terrible years have 
taught.” ‘“ Freedom of the seas,” in the German sense, 
the enslavement of mankind.” We feel sure that President Wilson 
does not mean by his use of an ambiguous phrase what the enemy 
means, for he would scarcely have proposed a very large Americal 
naval programme if he wanted to restrict sea-power by leaving 
the sea Open to enemy merchantmen in time of war. 


** means 





The King and Queen of the Belgians, with Prince Albert, rodeinto 
Brussels on Friday week, and were joyfully welcomed by the citizens, 
whose four years of bondage had thus come to an end. After 
reviewing the Allied troops as they marched through his capital, 
King Albert opened the Belgian Chamber. In his speech from the 
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throne he emphasized the fact that Belgium in her victorious 
struggle for independence had been freed from the obligations of 
the old Treaty of 1839 which Germany treated as “a scrap of 
paper,” and would regard herself not as a neutral but as a sovereign 
State, maintaining intimate relations with the Allies who had come 
to her aid. Germany, he said, must make complete reparation for 
the immense damage which she had wantonly done to Belgium. 
That, indeed, is a primary condition of a just peace. 


The statue of Strasbourg on the Place de la Concorde in Paris was 
freed from its mourning wreaths on Monday, for on that day, after 
forty-eight years of German rule, Strasbourg was restored to France. 
Marshal Foch entered the old Alsatian capital on Monday afternoon, 
and all the Alsatian loyalty to France, so luug pent up under the 
tyranny that proscribed even the use of the French language in 
the street, burst forth in a torrent. British people, who have 
rejoiced in the renewal of our close friendship with America after 
generations of misunderstanding, may understand, in part at least, 
the emotion of the French and the Alsa tians at being reunited after 
along period of weary waiting. The pedantry, or bad faith, of those 
who proposed to take a referendum to discover whether Alsace 
wanted reunion has been swept aside in the outburst of popular 
feeling. Alsace is as thoroughly French in sentiment as Normandy, 
and no one knows that better than its late oppressors. 


Constantinople was occupied by French troops on Thursday week, 
The Allied fleets, having cleared the passage of the Bosphorus, 
entered the Black Sea last week and sent cruisers and destroyers 
to the chief Russian and Turkish ports. Now that the Allies 
command the Black Sea, the problems of assisting the orderly 
elements in Russia and helping the Armenians will be simplified, 


The Bavarian Government have published documents relating 
to the origin of the war which were found in the archives of the 
Foreign Ministry. These documents fix upon the Central Powers 
the entire responsibility for planning and procuring the war. In 
a Report dated July 18th, 1914, Count von Lerchenfeld, Bavarian 
Minister in Berlin, said that the delivery of the ultimatum to 
Serbia had been postponed till July 25th “in order to await the 
departure of M. Poincaré and M. Viviani from St. Petersburg.” 
The object was “to make it difficult for the Entente to arrive 
at an understanding and to counteract.” The Report goes on: 
“4 show of peaceful disposition is to be made, and the Minister 
of War and the Chief of the General Staff are to have furlough 
for some time.” Count von Lerchenfeld remarks that “ it is obvious 
that Serbia cannot accept such conditions” as those in the 
ultimatum, for they were “ inconsistent with her dignity as an 


independent State... . The consequence must therefore be war.” 


Count von Lerchenfeld next describes how the Kaiser was to be 
got out of the way in order that Germany, in accordance with her 
traditional custom, might appear to be quite innocent when she 
was most guilty. ‘The Imperial Government will declare that 
it was as much surprised as the other Powers by Austria’s action.” 
Finally, Count von Lerchenfeld describes the nature of the 
ultimatums to St. Petersburg and Paris, and adds: ‘“ Both will 
of course be answered by a refusal. The Prussian General Staff 
awaits war against France full of confidence, and reckons to be 
able to overthrow France in the course of four weeks.” These 
revelations, if we may believe the German papers, have caused 
a profound sensation throughout Germany. Englishmen will be 
puzzled to understand why. To all of us the perusal of such 
documents as these seems like the reading of very stale news indeed, 
and of course even the German people have had many opportunities 
of learning the truth. The lies of the German rulers were never 
consistent for two days together; in spite of the Censorship, any 
German with the least faculty for piecing evidence together must 
have been able to read Germany’s guilt long ago. 


Nevertheless the German people choose to behave as though 
all this was new to them, and we have the Vorwdrts bursting out 
with such an indictment of the Kaiser as this :— 

“Wilhelm declared in a proclamation that the enemy attacked 
us in deep peace. That is an unfounded, barefaced, infamous, 
shameless lie, and this gang of miserable mass murderers, who 
during the revolution, owing to the people’s generosity, have got 
off cheaply, are still planning the re-establishment of their blood- 
stained rule befouled by lies. The people chased them away with 
shame and disgrace ; they ought to thank their God on their knees 
that they got off so cheaply.” 

Evidence of the barbarous ill-treatment of our prisoners in 
Germany continues to accumulate as our unfortunate men return. 
Our Government have warned the German Hi gher Command that 
they will accept no excuses for the shocking condition of many 
prisoners now being released, and that they will exact full reparation 
for their sufferings, either in kind or from the German officials 





—- 


responsible. The German Higher Command, after trying to pretend 
that our men were suffering because of the armistice, has promised 
to do its best for the prisoners. The threat that the commanders 
and guards of the prison camps will be brought to account must 
be carried into effect. The trial and punishment of these brutes 
will be a lasting lesson for Germany and a vindication of the Hague 
Conventions which she has trodden underfoot. 


M. Clemenceau stated last week that a General Election in France 
must be held as soon as possible, without any attempt to reform or 
extend the existing franchise. He declared, however, that the 
present Chamber, elected in 1914, ought to have the honour of 
voting on the Treaty of Peace. Elections have been suspended in 
France during the war. The Senate should have been renewed 
by a third in 1915 and again this year, and the Chamber’s mandate 
has expired. But the intention is to proceed methodically to a 
revision of the Register during the coming year, and then to hold 
the elections, in which Alsace-Lorraine will doubtless participate. 
M. Clemenceau does not seek to obtain a party or personal 
advantage by a hasty appeal to the country. 


Improved transport is in the forefront of all Reconstruction 
programmes, and this reform was anticipated, in one respect, by 
the installation of a train ferry between Richborough—on the 
Stour, near Sandwich—and Calais or Dunkirk, and between South- 
ampton and Dieppe, about eight months ago. The essential virtue 
of a train ferry in war time is that one can load a gun or a wagon 
of ammunition in Glasgow, and deliver it at railhead in France, 
without intermediate handling by men or machinery. Identical 
railway gauges are essential: there is no other real difficulty. 
In eight months those two ferries carried nearly 18,000 ten-ton 
wagons across Channel, and nearly 230,000 tons of gross dead-weight. 
They are ships of 368 ft. by 61 ft., with a 10 ft. draught and 
a speed of twelve knots. When time was precious they bore an 
honourable share in stalling off the German thrust in the anxious 
days of last March; no doubt they are doing scarcely less 
valuable service in the quick handling of supplies for the army 
of occupation. 


Sir Trustram Eve, on behalf of the Central Church Fund, has made 
known some facts which demand attention. The first two needs for 
which the Fund provides are the training of the ministry and 
the support of the Training Colleges for teachers. The Central 
Board has given the Archbishops and Bishops a free hand to enable 
them to provide bursaries for approved soldiers and sailors who 
wish to enter the ministry after the war. The sum required is 
estimated at £200,000 a year for three years. As regards the 
Training Colleges, it is known that Mr. Fisher proposed to 
hand these over to the County Councils by withdrawing State 
support. It has since been arranged that the Training Colleges 
shall be, as it were, federated, so that the Board of Education may 
be able to deal with a single body. In this case, too, the Central 
Board has given the Archbishops and Bishops a free hand to finance 
the scheme, which is expected to cost £10,000 to £15,000 a year, 
together with a capital sum of £100,000. 





The Central Fund justifies its creation by being able to deal with 
such important matters as these. But for the existence of the 
Central Fund the Archbishops would have to make sectional appeals, 
which are always a slow and ineffective method. The Constitution 
of the Church is rather like that of the British Empire. It is 
traditional ; it is not written; and it hangs together largely by 
sentiment. The Church as a body is legally unable to receive 
money, as Mr. Cecil Rhodes discovered. Such a Constitution has 
many points of advantage, but in the hard matter of finance 
it is not wholly beneficial. It is unfortunately true that the 
total church offerings are declining. They now amount to about 
six millions a year, whereas a few years ago they were about 
seven millions. Here is a subject which sincere members of 
the Church must grapple with as an essential part of national 
reconstruction on its spiritual side. They should develop some 
consistent theory of the amount that should be regularly 
subscribed on principle to the Church. Persistent begging and a 
mere hand-to-mouth polioy will not do, 





Mr. Rudyard Kipling was asked by the Imperial War Graves 
Commission to choose an inscription for the great stone which is 
to be placed as a monument in each of our sadly numerous war 
cemeteries abroad. His choice will commend itself instantly to 
every one. Nothing could be simpler, finer, or more appropriate 
than the phrase from Eoclesiasticus about famous men: “ Their 
name liveth for evermore.” 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE NEMESIS OF PARTISANSHIP. 


FENHE Liberal papers are very indignant, and no wonder, 

at the way in which the General Election has been 
forced upon the country at a moment when some two millions 
of the men who have the best right to decide upon the future 
of the United Kingdom and the Empire will be unable to give 
their votes, or at any rate will be compelled to give them 
under conditions which make it almost impossible for them 
to exercise their political duties with due siieoar Further, 
owing to the working of the Party system in Single-Member 
Constituencies and the appearance of the Group system, 
and of Group combinations, the Party Whips and_ the 
Party Organizations—i.e., the Caucus—have been given 
an opportunity for manipulating the elections such as has 
never occurred before in our politics. Needless to say, 
we are in the abstract heartily at one with the Liberal news- 
papers in condemning the Government for holding the election 
under existing conditions. These conditions not only disfran- 
chise the majority of our soldiers and sailors. They foster 
and give scope to the political strategy of an Administration 
whose Chief commands a “corner” in the expression of 
public opinion through the Press, and has made the Fountain 
of Honour run into his particular Party cistern with a boldness 
never practised before on such a scale. But though we 
deplore the event, we are bound to point out that the wailing 
and complaining from Liberal newspapers inspires in us a 





feeling which would awaken the sense of irony, nay, of humour, | 


if the matter were not so terribly serious. The truth is, the 
reckless, irresponsible, even cynical use that the Prime 


Minister is making of the chance which the end of the war has | 


given him, shows in a most striking degree, to those who have 
eyes to see, the Nemesis of political partisanship. Mr. Lloyd 
George is only pushing a little further the policy of * Thorough ” 
and of political cant combined with political ruthlessness which 
was adopted with the full approval of the Liberal organiza- 
tions and of the Liberal Press during the eight years and a half 
before the war in which the Liberal Party were in power. 
The spirit in which Mr. Lloyd George is conducting the present 
election was the spirit which informed the policy of the Liberal 
Party, though no doubt the earlier manifestation was some- 
what milder. Yet when it was exercised in the name and in 
the interests of the unbroken Party, it drew no_ protests 
from the organs which are now crying out so bitterly, but 
was sophistically defended and supported. Partisanship has 
come home to roost with a vengeance. 

It is worth while to consider the matter a little more in 
detail, and to show how Mr. Lloyd George can find a precedent 
in the period between 1906 and August, 1914, both for some of the 
specitic acts against which the Liberal Press and the Liberal 
Leaders are now protesting, and for the spirit in which he is 
conducting his campaign. Take first the question of his 
ruthless exploitation of the system under which no checks 
have been left us against the manipulation of the electorate 
through the machinery of the Party organization. The Liberals 
when they destroyed the capacity of the House of Lords to 
insist upon the country being consulted in regard to measures 
upon which the will of the majority of the people was doubtful, 
provided no check on, or insurance against, the misuse of our 
electoral system. It is true that in the Preamble to the 
Parliament Act which destroyed the Second Chamber, the 
Liberals, under pressure from a man who was by personal 
character, instinct, and tradition disinclined to partisanship— 
namely, Sir Edward Grey—pledged themselves to give us a 
reformed and efficient Second House. This pledge was not 
only not kept, but no serious attempt was made to keep it. 
Therefore when the new Parliament meets, and if the majority 
of that new Parliament is pledged to give a blank cheque to 
the present Executive, as in all human probability it will be, 
there will be no body in the Constitution able to control 
the Prime Minister even in the slightest degree. We shall, 
in fact, have a ruler armed with the powers which under the 
Code of Justinian belonged to the Roman Emperor. “ Quod 
eae 24 placuit legis habet vigorem ” (What pleases the Prince 

as the force of law). 

The reason why no Second Chamber was provided in 
accordance with the pledge was, to be plain, because at the 
moment it suited the Liberal Party to ees Single-Chamber 
Government. The same may be said of the way in which the 


Liberal Party treated all proposals for the check upon political 
—— that would be provided by Proportional 
epresentation or the Referendum. 


If either, or both, of 
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these plans had been adopted, we should have made sure 
(which is what we mean by Democracy) that the will of the 
majority of the nation should prevail. But here again the 
Liberal Party listened to the specious pleas of political partisan. 
ship, and even up to the spring of this year, when they had 
the power to obtain it, refused to agree to Proportional 
Representation. It is idle to say that a great many Unionists 
were also opposed to Proportional Representation, because it 
is certain that if the Liberal Party had insisted on carryin 
out the benevolent recommendations of the Speaker's Com. 
mittee in this matter they could have had their way. It js 
also idle to say that the Alternative Vote would have done as 
well, because the Alternative Vote was in truth a scheme 
under which the Caucus was given a greater, not a lessep 
power of manipulating the electorate. 

Take next the refusal of the Liberal Party to consult the 
country in regard to the Home Rule Act, as an alternatiye 
to the use of force for the coercion of Ulster. The proper 
way to coerce Ulster, granted that the Liberals honestly 
believed that Ulster ought to be coerced and_ placed 
under a Dublin Parliament, was to have sought ay 
imperative mandate from the country. If the country 
had given such a mandate by returning a Liberal majority 
at an ad hoc election, the people of North-East Ulster, 
however unfairly treated and however bitter their feelings, 
must have yielded and all risks of bloodshed would have been 
avoided. But this just form of coercion the Liberals did not 
dare to propose because they knew they would not get a 
mandate at the polls. Accordingly they prepared to coerce 
by the use of physical force that part of Ireland in which the 
local majority passionately desired to remain in the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Winston Churchill was actually allowed to 
bring a portion of the Fleet to the Irish coast in order to 
overawe Belfast by a threat of bombardment. If bombard- 
ment was not contemplated, what was the use of sending 
powerful armed vessels into the waters of North-East 
Ireland? With one voice the Liberal Party yelled that 
force was no remedy and that coercion was a crime. 
With the other they ordered the British warships to clear 
for action, in order to force the Six-County Area out of 
the United Kingdom. In brief, they preferred the risk, 
nay, the certainty, of bloodshed to asking the British 
people whether they agreed to a policy which, while giving 
Home Rule to that part of Ireland which desired it, forced 
Home Rule upon that part which refused and detested it. 
We are all agreed in theory that in politics we should clear 
our minds of cant. The Liberal Party in dealing with the 
Irish problem not only forgot the injunction, but laid in a 
double supply of the vile intoxicant which most quickly 
debauches the moral consciousness. If things go as badly 
for the Liberals as they fear, and as we admit they have a 
right to fear, under a Lloyd George Administration inspired 
with the Party maxim “Thorough,” the incident of the 
ruthlessness of the Liberal policy in regard to Ulster will 
rise up against them in judgment. 

A similar Nemesis must also arise in another matter in 
regard to which complaint is now loud, and properly loud, 
among Liberals—that is, against what we may call the Lloyd 
George spirit in Government; namely, the exaltation of 
political partisanship to such a point that it is made 
to cover all lapses, faults, and deficiencies in men who 
can produce certificates of Party loyalty from the Whips 
and the Party Leaders. Take the example of the Marconi 
scandal. We are not going to rake up the details of 
that scandal. We shall only touch upon the attitude of the 
Liberal Party and the Liberal Leaders in regard to it. It is 
admitted that Liberal Leaders like Mr. Asquith, Lord Grey 
of Fallodon, Mr. MeKenna, and Lord Crewe, to name only 
four, would never have dreamt of action of the kind taken 
by the three Liberal Cabinet Ministers concerned. It 1s 
admitted also that the bulk of the Liberal Party were in their 
hearts pained beyond measure at what had taken place, and 
but for Party loyalty would have insisted upon grave 
Parliamentary censure, involving retirement from office, 
being passed upon those who had forgotten their duty. Yet 
because the Liberal Party was involved, and might have 
suffered by the condemnation of the delinquents, the Liberal 
Party—backed up solidly by the whole Liberal Press—con- 
sented to a whitewashing resolution. They in fact forced 
Parliament to declare that nothing had been done in the 
Marconi business that called for censure. Here indeed was 
the triumph of partisanship, and heavy is the Nemesis that 
has fallen on the Liberal Party. 

The same condemnation rests upon the Liberal Party when 
they now protest—and needless to say here also with entire 
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agreement from us—against the reckless manner in which 
honours are scattered broadcast throughout the land, for ser- 
vices not to the nation but to Party, and especially for services 
which take the form of large contributions to Party funds. 
It is notorious that the huge Liberal Party hoard—the hoard 
that Lord Murray of Elibank endeavoured to increase by 
speculating with a portion of it in Marconi shares—which 
made the most lavish payments fcr candidates’ expenses, 
and so for the production of the worst type of Party 
politician, the man who owed his seat and £400 a year to the 
bounty of the Whip, was mainly procured by the grant of 
Peerages and other honours. It became indeed a common- 
place among cynical financiers and other rich men anxious 
to be Peers or Baronets or Knights, or even Privy Councillors, 
that it was much easier to reach these positions if you were a 
nominal Liberal than a nominal Unionist. The quick road 
to honours lay in mouthing the Liberal Party shibboleths. 
For example, in spite of the generally held belief that Liberalism 
etood for Temperance and was the enemy of the traders in 
intoxicants, distillers, and sometimes we believe even brewers, 
found it easier to obtain their titles from the Liberal Party 
than from that usually derided as the Tied-Party of the 
Trade. Distillers and brewers and distributors of intoxicants 
might be denounced on Liberal platforms, but at the Whips’ 
office Party officials were always ready to do business with 
the so-called “accursed commerce.” 

The régime of cant founded upon a calculated partisanship 
tended to corrupt everf portion of the Liberal Party. Certainly 
the Liberal Press was not exempt from it. The chief caterers 
of the purest Liberalism were seen to possess a morning 
newspaper refounded and re-established in order to suppress 
gambling on the racecourse, and side by side with it an evening 

aper, not only engaged in furious incitements to betting, 
but making its large yearly income by turning its pages into 
a gambling board. The profits derived from the most efficient 
of gambling journals, the Star, went to feed the pious Daily 
News, which regarded gambling as a crime. Here indeed 
partisanship and cant had touched bottom and become a pure 
hypocrisy. 

Finally, there is to be noted the danger which sober-minded 
people find in the fact that the Prime Minister has so poor a 
judgment in the matter of men that he allows himself to be 
surrounded by a coterie whom the better opinion of 
the country unquestionably regards as “ Political Unde- 
sirables.”” Chief among these is Mr. Winston Churchill. No 
one can study his political career, his political methods, or 
his general attitude towards the great issues that affect the 
nation without regarding him as that most dangerous type of 
olitician, the unscrupulous aristocratic demagogue. But 
[r. Winston Churchill was the special pet uf the Liberal 
Party. It was their chiefs who raised him to power and found 
apologies for every reckless and partisan action on his part. 
We are not going through the whole list of the “ Political 
Undesirables ”” who surround Mr. Lloyd George, but we will 
mention one or two specimens. There is Sir Alfred Mond, 
the Jewish millionaire of German extraction and Radical, or 
if necessary Socialistic, views; Mr. Sutherland, the Prime 
Minister’s factotum, who, unless we are mistaken, is standing as 
a Liberal Coalition candidate ; Sir Henry Dalziel, the controller 
of one of the most important sections of the Lloyd George 
Press; Lord Reading, the man who, in spite of his unrivalled 
legal knowledge and great experience in financial and Stock 
Exchange affairs, recommended the purchase of American 
Marconi shares as desirable investments for a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and also is understood to have sug- 
gested the line of defence in the first Marconi debate 
by which the House of Commons and the public were 
deceived. We do not, however, wish to stir these depths, 
except to point out that it is an extraordinary example of the 
Nemesis of partisanship that the “ Political Undesirables ” 
we have named are all Liberals, all men, that is, who were 
brought into public life, and cherished and maintained there, 
by the Liberal Party. They may be suspect now in their old 
political haunts, but it was not so very long ago that the 
Spectator was denounced in Liberal newspapers as guilty of 
something almost equivalent to blasphemy or high treason 
because in the period before the war it protested against the 
exaltation of several of these whole-hearted supporters of 
Democracy and Liberal and popular principles, and suggested 
that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, by insisting upon 
building upon a foundation of paradox, would some day 
bring upoa themselves the Nemesis which has now overtaken 
them. 

Political opportunists of the “remainder” Liberal Party 

will no doubt ask us what good we are deing by thus raking 


-——~ 


up the Liberal past. ‘‘ You profess,” they will say, “ to 
feel great anxiety at seeing Mr. Lloyd George placed in a 
position of supreme and unchecked power, such as he is likely 
to attain at a General Election run under the conditions that 
prevail at the present moment, and yet in the same breath 
you discredit those who are trying to curb him. You ought 
to bury the hatchet—the Honours Price List, the Marconi 
Scrip and Stafi,and the rest—and join us in dishing the man 
who has betrayed his most sacred Party obligations.” Our 
answer is one which will, we are sure, command assent 
except among those who do not make a reasonable use of 
Party but wee it as a fetish. Considering the nature of 
statesmen and politicians, it is at the present juncture essential 
to point out that partisanship carried to the lengths to which 
the Liberal Party carried it during their term of office, and 
especially when it goes hand in hand with moral cant and 
camouflage of all sorts, is certain to bring forth such a harvest 
of weakness and humiliation as is now being reaped by the 
Liberal Party. You cannot bring up a Party on the emasecu- 
lating and demoralizing food upon which the Liberal Party 
were fed for eight years without that Party finding themselves 
ultimately in the position in which the Liberal Party now find 
themselves. Their organs complain of Mr. Lloyd George and of 
the way in which he employs and develops all the old machinery 
of Party, though his is nominally a non-party Administration, 
to secure the defeat, nay, the virtual annihilation, of his 
opponents. They forget that we owe Mr. Lloyd George, his 
political prestige and influence, and the political morality 
which he practises, entirely to the Liberal Party. They 
found him, reared him, and encouraged him, and as long as 
he was doing their work and gaining Party triumphs for them 
not a word was ever said in condemnation of his methods or of 
the spirit he introduced into our political system. If it is 
true, as we believe it is, that Parties, like nations, have the 
leaders they deserve, then emphatically the Liberal Party 
deserve Mr. Lloyd George and all that his new lease of power 
will mean for them. 

For us, who are not Liberals, there is one consolation. In 
the future the more far-seeing Party politicians will, we believe, 
recognize that in politics it does not pay in the end to “take 
the bridle off,” as they say in Texas, and that even in such a 
squalid affair as obtaining and keeping together a Party 
majority, moderation—the art of not pushing things to ex- 
tremes—is the safer and wiser plan. It is not only right and 
wise, but best in the most material sense, to trim the boat, 
even when it is only full of “ political items.” If a du quoqve 
argument is used against us as Unionists we shall be unmoved. 
The Unionist Party are not free from blame, but they never 
pushed political partisanship and cant to the lengths they were 
pushed * the Liberals from 1906 to 1914, and never suffered 
the consequent demoralization now being endured by their 
opponents. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S SPEECHES. 

NV R. LLOYD GEORGE made two speeches at Wolver- 
\ hampton last Saturday. In them he further elaborated 
his political programme. In almost all his abstract statements 
and in many of his specific proposals the nation in general 
will be heartily with him. Especially is this the case as 
regards his main contention that the task before the Govern- 
ment and the new Parliament is ‘* to make Britain a fit country 
for heroes to live in.” With his next proposition there will 
also be general agreement. It is that the first thing the war 
has shown us is the appalling waste that used to prevail in 
this country. Again, Mr. Lloyd George was well inspired in 
pointing out that the worst example of this waste was the 
waste of man-power owing to our indifference to hygiene. 
A large proportion of our population was not properly fed 
or properly housed, and was overworked because the work 
was badly organized, with the result that we have not as 
healthy a population as we ought to have. Mr. Lloyd George 
was perfectly right in saying that the essential remedy for this 
evil state of things was to obtain for the workers higher wages, 
greater leisure, better houses, better food, better clothing, and 
better conditions generally. Finally, he insisted that these 
could in the long run be got only by increased production. 

' We wish, however, that Mr. Lloyd George had taken this 
| opportunity to point out that the chief reason why so much 
larger a proportion of the male population of Germany than 
of our own land was found from the bodily point of view 
war-worthy, was owing to the military training which the 
vast bulk of the German population had received for two or 
three generations. Quite apart from military consideratiors, 
a great hygienic advantage is undoubtedly secured by com- 
pelling every man to join the ranks. Universal Service enables 
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every man at the critical age {¢.0.. at the age when he is just 
beginning to take up hard ily labour) to receive a careful 
medical scrutiny and to be compelled—however careless and 
indifferent he may himself be about his own health, as most 
young men are—to undergo a remedial physical régime which, 
if often rough and ready, is nevertheless capable of producing 
excellent results. As ae as it is not overdone, military 
training, as very many of our soldiers in France will now 
readily admit, is a great health-giver. For ourselves, we 
have no doubt that it would be well worth our while to insist, 
purely for health reasons, that every man of eighteen or 
nineteen shall be obliged to join the Territorial Force and do 
first a recruit course of three months, designed with a special 
eye to healthy physical development, and after that a fortnight 
in camp every year till the age of twenty-five. The hygienic 
results achieved would be well worth the expenditure involved. 
Some people will perhaps say that three months is not 
sufficient, but we who can remember the Spectator Company 
on its day of assembly and what was its appearance three 
months afterwards when it paraded before King Edward, 
realize how much can be done in a quarter’s intensive training. 
And our tiny experiment was amply confirmed by the experi- 
ence of the New Armies. We hope that it was to inadvertence 
and not to any desire to curry favour with the Trade Union 
leaders that Mr. Lloyd George’s omission was due. We say 
* Trade Union leaders” advisedly, for if Mr. Lloyd George 
were to consult typical samples of those soldiers who 
unhappily are to be largely disfranchised by hurrying on 
the election, he would find. that a vast number of them, 
though often keen Radicals in their principles, are now 
strongly iv favour of Compulsory Service for the coming 
prions They recognize what military training has done 
or them physically, and they want their sons to have similar 
advantages. 

With what Mr. Lloyd George has to say about agriculture 
and the waste of land-power we need not deal. It is a matter 
on which the whole country is heartily with him. Our only 
caveat is that though reclamation and afforestation are most 
attractive and delightful things, they are also things on which 
it is specially easy to spend thirty shillings and produce a 
pound. No doubt “ to live among trees is an ideal life,” but 
these sylvan dreams may very easily end in what can only be 
described as a financial orgy :— 

“Through his young woods how pleased Sabinus strayed, 
Or sat delighted in the thickening shade.” 
Delightful at the moment, but how if Sabinus goes home to 
find that he has planted himself into bankruptcy |! 

We pass from the proposals in regard to land for the soldiers, 
and generally for the resurrection of rural life, and also from 
Mr. Lloyd nad very sound remarks in regard to trans- 
portation and its vast importance (the matter on which we 
dwelt last week), to the fascinating subject of canals. The 
natural man in us is as much touched by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
enthusiasm for canals as it is by his lyrical invitation to the 
greenwood. But again, one must remember that there is 
nothing so expensive as playing with water. Dams, as many 
a hydraulic amateur has found, too often mean financial 
damnation. At the same time, we are sure Mr. Lloyd George 
is right when he envisages the ideal canal programme rather as 
a scheme for access to the sea than as a mere improvement of 
our placid and rush-fringed inland navigation. Other things 
being equal, what we want to do is to allow sea-going vesse 
to tie up in the heart of our inland cities. To take a specific 
——— by way of illustration, we want Birmingham to have 
its ship canal as well as Manchester. We do not forget that 
the capital of the Midlands is five or six hundred feet above 
the sea, but, after all, modern locks enable our ships to climb 
hills very easily. Electricity has made the working of the 
huge locks child’s-play. “A lever in a damsel’s hand,” 
let alone in that of a twelve-stone Land Girl, will do the trick. 
You have only to press a button to operate the mammoth 
locks on the Panama Canal. 

It is when we have passed the statement of his programme 
and come to ways and means that we begin to feel anxious 
as to the path which Mr. Lloyd George desires that we should 
take. He will “ bash us on the head” if we do not tread it 
in a properly docile, not to say gleeful, mood! We hear an 
ominous note when he tells us that “ you must have a Parlia- 
ment that will see these plans through,” and when he warns 
us that this means a Parliamert which will operate “ without 
mere carping and nagging.” We cannot forget that men 
whose enthusiasm is greater than their discretion are always 
apt to dub even the timeliest warnings as to dangers “ mere 
carping and nagging.” 

Here we must interpolate a word as to the amazing passage 





in which Mr. Lloyd George spoke with reprehension of the 
“Trish Members who were organizing their little conspiracy 
to prevent troops being raised in Ireland to assist our Army,” 
Surely he has not already forgotten the great assistance 
rendered to that conspiracy by the Government’s refusal last 
April to apply Conscription at once to Ireland. 

The Prime Minister next developed what in our opinion is the 
most dangerous demand ever made in a country with a Con- 
stitutional and representative system—the demand for 9 
majority pledged to back the Bills of the Government, what- 
ever they may be, without criticism. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
plan is unpleasantly like the device employed by Seales Il. 
and other Imperial democrats of his epoch in their patent 
Constitutions. You had an Assembly elected by universal 
suffrage, but it was not given the power to criticize or to 
“ nag,” or indeed to do anything but approve the proposals 
of the Imperial Executive. If this approval was not vouch- 
safed, the Assembly was promptly dissolved or suspended, 
Criticism was nagging, and nagging was a form of mutiny. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s remarks about the necessity of a Parlia- 
ment that will not “nag,” but will say “ Yes” promptly to 
the schemes of the Executive, is also perilously like the system 
which, as we have pointed out elsewhere, was the foundation of 
the beneficent tyranny of Imperial Rome. In the Justinian Code 
is embalmed the final word on legal tyranny. “‘ Quod principi 


placuit legis habet vigorem” (What pleases the Prince has the 
oe w). Our version is apparently to run: “ What 


oyd George decides to-day Parliament votes to- 
morrow. 

But in truth this is not Mr. Lloyd Congr only piece of 
borrowing from the Caesars. In a passage of no small amount 
of literary charm he alludes to the fact that the Divine Augustus 
settled his soldiers on the land, and that it was only then that 

ou had real peace-and prosperity in the Roman Empire. 
hat is a charming picture, and no doubt Mr. Lloyd George 
will expect our soldier settlers to say with the militant farmer 
in Virgil’s Eclogues, “‘ Deus nobis his otia fecit” (A god has 
a us this good t ~ By the way, we wonder who is to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Virgil, who in new Eclogues and new 
Georgics will sing our soldiers back to the land. Will it be 
the duty of the Board of Agriculture or of the Ministry of 
Information to find him ? fi the latter, we feel sure that 
Colonel John Buchan, whose knowledge of poets, major and 
minor, delights all his friends, would be quite equal to the task 
of selection. Qur own suggestion is itr. Masofield. If he 
undertook the dob he ‘could combine it with a lyrio cry for 
ship canals. Once more we should-see the daffodil fields 

united with the spreading canvas, and be able to say :— 

“Who did these songs compose 
Again has brought the s:a-foam to thé rose.” 

But we must not wander away from Mr. Lloyd George's 
really dangerous proposal for a Parliamentary majority drilled 
like a ea platoon to form fours or wheel right or left 
with a olick at the sergeant’s mandatory syllable. That sort 
of thing has been taied again and again in our history, but it 
has always failed. The English people will have free speech 
and free discussion, and no amount of calling it criticism or 
* nagging ” or obstruction ever succeeds in the end. In this 
connexion, indeed, we hope we shall not be thought frivolous 
if we recall the immortal stanzas of Coleridge, or Southey, or 
Porson, or whoever it was who was the author of “ The 
Devil’s Ride ” :-— 

“The Devil saw a Minister, 
A Minister to his mind, 
Go up into a certain House 
With a majority behind. 
And the Devil quoted Genesis 
Like a very learned clerk, 
How Noah and his creeping things 
Went up into the Ark.” 
Mr. Lloyd George may be able to get a first-class creeping 
majority at the Polls, but we venture to say that within six 
months of their assembly they will be asking tiresome ques: 
tions, and within a year they will actually be “ nagging ” and 
demanding to know whether it is good policy to build so 
quickly that the building tumbles down before the roof is on. 

We do not, however, wish to part from Mr. Lloyd George's 
speeches ona jarring note. In spite of our having had to“ nag’ 
and criticize a little, we are most sincerely anxious that he 
should be given every opportunity tocarry outhis policy. But 
we would once more in all sincerity urge him not to spoil his 
schemes by over-emphasis, over-haste, and, above all, by the 
petty tyrant’s trick of declaring that the man who ventures 
on a caveat is his personal enemy and the enemy of his schemes. 
As a matter of fact, a critic is often the best friend of both, 
and the unreasoning adulator the greatest of enemies. 
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THE SITUATION IN GERMANY. 


r{\HE vagueness of the situation in Germany makes it 
[ intensely important for the attitude of the Associated 
Nations towards her to be as vigilant as ever. So far as we 
can disentangle the facts from many conflicting statements, 
we believe the political condition of Germany to be briefly 
as follows. ae past few days the soldiers by means of 
the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Councils—what in Russia would 
be known as Soviets—have been steadily getting the upper 
hand. At Berlin there are two forms of government, which 
came into the field before the creation of the Soviets. There 
is the Provisional Federal Government controlled by the 
Chancellor, Herr Ebert, and there is the Provisional Prussian 
Government. Both these Provisional Governments have been 
referred to in telegrams as the Central Government, and it is 
necessary for the reader to discriminate between them. Herr 
Ebert received the succession of the Chancellorship from 
Prince Max of Baden, and when he did so there was, ag every 
one remembers, much talk of a Regency. In whose interest 
the Regency was to be exercised outsiders did not know, 
but the gossip in those recent yet far distant days was that 
the future King was to be the German Crown Prince’s son. 
It is impossible to define the exact degree of authority now 
possessed by Herr Ebert. One would think that as the 
conditions under which he came into office have all been 
superseded his power amounted to nothing. Yet he still 
issues decrees which he signs as Chancellor. Both the Prussian 
Central Government and the Federal Central Government 
profess to be in favour of summoning a Constituent Assembly 
as soon as possible, That also is the demand of Vorwadts, 
the Socialist newspaper which has become the organ of the 
Central Government. But no one who examines the diffi- 
culties of summoning a Constituent Assembly can doubt that 
its meeting is yet a long way off. It has been agreed that the 
suffrage is to be extended to women, and that the age of 
voters is to be reduced from twenty-four to twenty. This 
expansion of the franchise probably means that there will be 
something like forty million voters. Look at the confusion 
which has been caused in the British electorate by our own 
recent expansion of the franchise, then reflect upon the dis- 
order which prevails throughout Germany, and finally re- 
member that it was hoped to summon the Constituent 
Assembly for next February. He would indeed be a credulous 
person who could believe such a thing possible. Meanwhile, 
as we have said, the power of the Soviets is growing, and a 
well-defined movement is on foot to dispense with a Con- 
stituent Assembly altogether and to vale by means of a 
General Council of Soviets. 

The rise in power of the Soviets bears a close resemblance 
to the development of the Russian Revolution. But the 
resemblance is not likely, in our opinion, to remain very close, 
as the temperament and education of the Russian and Sass 
peoples are quite dissimilar. So far as things have gone, the 
German Soviets are opposed to anything like Bolshevism, 
and the Spartacus group—the wild adherents of Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg—after their minor triumph of having 
a newspaper of their own for a whole day, do not seem to 
be adding to their strength. Of course anything may happen 
in @ revolution, and we shall not attempt to prophesy; but 
there are other dangers than Bolshevism, and frankly they 
seem to us to be much more real, The fact which we need to 
keep in mind is that the Army is still the strongest body in 
Germany, that a large part of it still responds to discipline, 
and that if the military rulers should become the rulers of 
Germany there may still be much trouble in store. We are 
| ve conscious that the various Soviets are at present all 
etached units. The writ of Berlin does not run in many 
other cities, But the grouping of the Soviets may not be far 
off. The German newspapers, which would be much more 
Wisely engaged in making a frank confession of guilt in the 
past and in promising honest and active co-operation with 
the rest of the world, still seem to cling to the old stupid 
tradition of German diplomacy and to trying to create 
friction among the Allies. It is mad of them, for there is no 
prospect whatever of advantage along those lines. They 
— that President Wilson is anxious to relax the blockade. 
Nothing of course would be more foolish than for the Allies 
to relax the blockade till the termsof Peace are signed. This 
does not mean that Germany is to go short of food. What 
food is necessary will of course be supplied by the Allies, 
who have no notion whatever of following the German example 
of being barbarous. On the confession of gertain German 
Lewspapers, however, the food shortage in Germany is nothing 
lika so acute as it was pretended to be a few days ago. In 





any case, there never was a better opportunity than the 
present for showing what a blockade means, and what an 
instrument it could be in the hands of a League of Nations 
determined to keep the peace. We imagine that no one wants 
to prove that point more keenly than President Wilson 
himself, , 

In conclusion, we must return once more to the subject of 
the Kaiser. We confess to becoming a little weary of the 
technical discussions about the legal position of the Kaiser, 
The only fact that matters is that the peace of the world must 
be made secure. If the personality of the Kaiser stands in 
the way of that peace, as we think it does, the Kaiser must be 
extradited, or “surrendered,” or interned, or tried and 
punished otherwise than by internment. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that after all these years of terrible war for a single 
purpose, the Kaiser’s personality can be allowed to act as a 
veto because international law is a delicate matter, or because 
Holland sometimes feels too weak to be able to express her 
views plainly. For our own part, we fancy that the Extradi- 
tion Treaty between France and Holland would meet the case 
if French Courts could show that the Kaiser was responsible 
for military crimes on French soil. Be that as it may 
there is always the precedent made by the “surrender ” 0 
oe person. There are many friends of the Kaiser 
in Germany. Those friends are chiefly soldiers. Soldiers are 
the real power in Germany. The Kaiser must not be allowed 
to remain where he is. 





DEMOCRACY AND DECENTRALIZATION. 
[ComMUNICATED. } 


Shier spectacle presented to the country by the preparations 

for the coming General Election is not encouraging to 
believers in democracy. On the one hand we have the 
Government Whips in the Central Office in London sending 
down the names of candidates with an implied order to the 
constituency that the persons named are to be elected; on 
the other hand the constituencies are apparently unable to 
take any measures to select candidates who would at the same 
time be locally welcome and nationally satisfactory. Yet, 
if we look at the problem broadly, it is difficult to see how 
matters could be otherwise. There are now some twenty 
million electors or thereabouts in the United Kingdom. Most 
of them in normal times pay very little attention to national 
problems. They are absorbed with their own private interests, 
of which the essential work of earning daily bread is generally 
the most important, or with their own private amusements, 
such as visiting cinemas, attending whippet races, or betting 
on horseraces which they never see. A few also take a keen 
interest in trade problems immediately affecting themselves, 
such as disputes with their employers and quarrels between 
different Trade Unions. When, however, national affairs 
assume the dramatic and tragic importance that a world war 
involves, every person in the Kingdom becomes, temporarily 
at any rate, deeply interested in them. Apart from a poe 
minority of Pacificists, and apart from a somewhat larger 
minority of Socialists whose internationalist ambitions run 
counter to normal national patriotism, the vast body of the 
electorate are intensely patriotic, and eager that their country, 
having won the war, should establish beyond question ita 
power to prevent further aggression on the part of the enemy. 

This patriotic eagerness, however, gives little help in the 
ractical work of choosing candidates to represent any par- 
icular constituency in Parliament, for in practice the vast 
majority of the electorate do not know the names of more 
than half-a-dozen men of national importance. The matter 
goes further than this, for even when a nationally prominent 
man has long represented the same constituency it may quite 
easily happen that a large number of people in that constituency 
do not even know his name. When Lord Morley had repre- 
sented Newcastle for several years, on the occasion of one 
election his canvassers, so it is said, came and reported to him 
that nearly half the people whose votes they solicited had 
never even heard of the name of John Morley. Similarly, it 
may be mentioned that on the occasion of an election not 
many years ago a canvasser reported to his chief that one of 
the electors had replied to his solicitations by saying: “No; 
I mean to vote for Z.”—a former representative of the con- 
stituency who had been dead more than ten years. 

It is useless to shut our eyes to such facts as these. They 
are the materials out of which democracy is made, and if 
democracy is to be any kind of success the nature of these 
materials must be taken into account. Briefly, there is little 
hope of obtaining any real representation of the people’s will 
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by a system of election which presup 
electors scattered over a largish kingdom are capable of wisely 
choosing national representatives. In fact they do not 
choose. They accept the dictation of some well-organized 
Caucus. This has long been the practice in the United States : 
it was the practice in our own country before the war, and 
everything points to the fact that it is likely to continue to 
he the practice here as elsewhere in the future. That means, 
in effect, that the country will be governed by the most 
successful manipulators of the Party machine. The manipu- 
lation must necessarily involve various forms of corruption, for 
money is indispensable to work the machine, and the Parties 
will obtain money either by the sale of honours or by other 
concessions from the power of the State to the profit of the 
individual. In the United States and in Canada tariff favours 
to a large extent take the place of the sale of honours. We 
may expect a similar kind of peculiar pecuniary interchange 
in our own country if the State control of industries is per- 
mitted to develop or even to continue. 

The purpose, however, of this article is not merely to make 
a gloomy forecast. Its real purpose is to urge that, taking 
account of the materials which we must employ, we should con- 
sider whether better use cannot be made of them. The most 
hopeful outlook lies in the direction of the further development 
of local self-government. This is a totally different thing 
from what is called Federalism. So far as the United Kingdom 
is concerned, Federalism is merely a polite word intended to 
camouflage Irish Home Rule. Very few want Federalism. 
It does not even begin to satisfy the Irish Nationalist demand 
for Ireland a Nation; and where it is put forward in Wales 
and Scotland it is only an expression of a similar feeling of 
separate nationalism. As a practical proposition it is seen to 
be absurd the moment we realize that of the total figure of 
forty-six millions forming the population of the United 
Kingdom, no fewer than thirty-four millions live in England, 
and that England also provides an even greater proportion of 
industrial development of the whole kingdom. To imagine 
that the pressure on a Parliament at Westminster would be 
relieved’ by knocking off a few of the minor problems affecting 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, but leaving the problems of the 
whole of the thirty-four millions of England to be settled 
in one Parliament, is a palpable absurdity. Federalism 
is no substitute whatever for decentralization. To secure 
any real relief for the Parliament that sits at Westminster 
there must be a wholesale transference to locally elected 
bodies of functions now discharged by a nationally elected 
Parliament. That can be done without setting up any new 
electoral machinery, and if done it would give to the democracy 
in each local area a real opportunity of expressing its own will, 
for it would bring within the power of the masses of the 
electorate the settlement of problems of which they were 
more or less personally cognizant because of the important 
fact of proximity. 

The obstacles in the way of decentralization are twofold— 
first, the private interests of Members of Parliament and of 
the central bureaucracy at Westminster, who play into one 
another's hands; and secondly, the defects in our present 
system of local taxation. On the former point little need be 
said. What it means is this, that the bureaucrat in this 
country, in France, everywhere, wishes to keep power in his 
own hands. He is aided in that wish by Members of Parlia- 
ment because it adds to their importance and their chance of 
corrupting their constituents to be able to bring pressure 
to bear on a Centra] Office which will give favours to local 
constituencies, and perhaps provide jobs for individual voters. 
But this ge obstacle to decentralization could be swept 
away with comparative ease if only we had in existence a 
system of local taxation which was obviously fair and not 
industrially oppressive. At present all our local revenues 
are raised by rates upon visible property. That involves an 
excessive burden upon one kind of property which is not the 
only, nor necessarily the best, measure of capacity to pay. 
Secondly, there is a steady resistance by the local ratepayer to 
the increase of his burdens, and a constant claim for sub- 
sidies from the Central Government. The moment these 
subsidies are granted, central control is introduced to take the 
place of local initiative. There is further operative the 
common fallacy that what the nation pays, nobody pays. 
That is difficult to get out of the human mind, but the mere 
fact that such a fallacy exists and is so widespread is itself a 
strong argument for substituting local financial responsi- 
bility for the National Exchequer. Otherwise we are threat- 
ened with the grave danger that the demands on the National 
Exchequer will go on increasing to such an extent that they 
will finally destroy the sources al national prosperity. ’ 
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Meanwhile, comparing national with local expenditure, we 
have the absurdity that great towns like London, Liverpool 
and Birmingham are constantly clamouring for national 
grants in relief of local rates, whereas those same great towns 
themselves provide out of their own resources the national 
funds from which these national grants are made. What we 
have to devise is some system by which the present method of 
local rating can be supplemented by other sources of local 
revenve—possibly a local Income Tax, possibly local taxes 
upon various forms of popular expenditure. When this has 
been done real decentralization will become possible. London 
then, itself a kingdom of roughly seven million people, would 
be able to provide for its own system of education, and have its 
own system of expenditure out of revenue raised entirely from 
its own local resources, controlled and administered by its 
own locally elected Council or Councils. The same consider- 
ation applies to the other great Municipalities of the kingdom, 
As regards counties the problem is a little more difficult, 
because some agricultural counties are so poor relatively to 
the rest of the kingdom that they could not out of their own 
resources afford to maintain such a standard of local services 
as the general standard of the kingdom requires. In such 
cases there is no objection in principle to a definite subsidy 
from the wealthy portions of the kingdom to these necessitous 
areas. Apart from this consideration, the ideal to aim at is 
the transference either to existing local bodies, or to com- 
binations of those bodies, of all those functions at present 
exercised by the National Government which are not essen- 
tially national in character. When this had been done, and 
our local bodies had thus acquired increased importance 
because of their increased powers, then it would be worth 
while considering whether we could not secure a better National 
Parliament by some system of secondary election. The 
Municipalities and County Councils of the kingdom would 
under the decentralized system of government here advocated 
be far more competent to choose a representative National 
Parliament than twenty million individual electors herded 
into groups by rival Caucuses. 





THE GRAND OPPORTUNITY FOR ARCHAEOLOGY. 


T is sincerely to be hoped that in the consideration of 
Peace terms our statesmen are not losing sight of the 
enormous possibilities for archaeological research which are 
introduced by the reconstruction of nations everywhere, 
When men’s minds are besieged by vast and confusing political 
problems, they are only too apt to overlook what scems a 
little matter like archaeology. But in truth the study of 
ancient stones in order to trace into the remote past the self- 
education of the human race is one of the most humane and 
civilizing of intellectual pursuits. Co-operation in this great 
work would be one of the best bonds of international union 
under the new order. If proper provision is not made in the 
Peace Treaties for carrying on excavation in an appropriate 
manner, and if ancient monuments are not to be protected by 
common guarantees, the greatest opportunity in history will 
be mer The discussions of the Imperial Cabinet about 
Peace terms will soon merge into those of all the Allies, and 
ultimately the decisions of the Allies will be discussed in the 
great Peace Congress; at no point in these graded discus- 
sions ought the interests of archa eology to be forgotten. 

The bridling or re moving of Turkish power alone will bring 
under the survey of archaeologists for the first time a huge 
field of research. In the past the work of archaeologists in 
Turkish lands has been performed under every kind of disad- 
vantage. The scholar, instead of working in circumstances of 
dignity, serenity, and reasonable comfort, was often flouted 
by officials and fleeced into the bargain. It will be said that 
there is much to place on record against archaeologists them- 
selves, who have sometimes postponed public to private 
interests. But indeed pes y has been the victim of 
circumstances rather than the willing author of crimes against 
art and comity. The abusers of Lord Elgin, the transporter of 
the Athenian Marbles who undoubtedly saved a great deal 
that would have been destroyed by the Turks, forgot the 
very strong nature of Elgin’s defence. Byron in his indigna- 
tion simply caricatured Elgin’s motives :— 

‘** Be ever hailed with equal honour here, 
Tho Gothic monarch and the Pictish peer : 
Arms gave the first his right, the last had none, 
But besely stole what less barberians, won.” 
But the times have changed, and it is for the nations to 
guarantee, as they easily can, that consideration shall 
accompany the Sscholar’s charter of freedom. 

Under whatever arrangements may be made there ought 

to be ample scope for co-operation. The last thing there is 
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room for is the jealousy of scholars. It may be taken for 
certain that the Americans will be in the van. Englishmen 
have much to learn from their methods. The ‘patience and 
deliberation with which American excavators have been 
accustomed to work, revealing the results of their labours to 
the public only when they have considerable and definite 
results to display, are in rather marked contrast with our own 
methods. Public opinion here, or rather—since that phrase 
is to flatter ourselves too much—the opinion of those who give 
financial support to excavating missions, exacts too frequent 
exhibitions, to show what is being got for the money. It is 
further to be hoped that lands which have been nominally 
secured to research for a long time past, and in which monu- 
ments have been theoretically protected, will be brought into 
a general scheme. Egypt is a lurid example of what we mean. 
The protection has been a fiction. “ The brick buildings 
throughout Egypt,” says Dr. Flinders Petrie, “ are sold as 
materials by the Department of Antiquities for a trifling fee 
from the destroyers; so perishes early Christian Egypt.” 
Dr. Flinders Petrie discovered in Egypt the largest fresco 
pavement known, almost perfect and more than three thousand 
years old. No arrangements were made for proper access to 
this gem by visitors, and the end came when the native culti- 
vators of the surrounding soil smashed the pavement to pieces 
in order to avoid being troubled by tourists. That fine soldier, 
the late Sir Stanley Maude, has not been sufficiently praised 
for the spirit of the Proclamation he issued in Mesopotamia 
about the preservation of antiquities. He required that in- 
formation about the discovery of antiquities should be given | 
within a month under penalty, and he laid it down that any 
one appropriating things discovered was to be fined up to 
ten times the value. He also provided penalties for malicious 
damage and for trafficking in antiquities without a licence. 

We wish we had space even to suggest the possibilities 
which await excavation in Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia 
now that a Turkish firman for the excavator will no longer 
be necessary. In North Syria there are still some beautiful 
churches to be protected, though the Circassians have not 
allowed many to remain. In Galilee there are the great 
synagogues of Capernaum and Chorazin. There are the 
relics of Syrian civilization in the valley of Jezreel. These are 
but instances among hundreds. Above all, there is the 
fascinating problem of the Temple of Jerusalem. As Dr. 
Flinders Petrie says in his valuable little book, Eastern Ex- 
ploration, Past and Future (Constable and Co., 2s. 6d. net) : 
“Tt is the rocky ridge under the dome of the rock and the 
slopes of that, east and west, dipping down into the arched 
spaces, which would yield the emplacement of Solomon’s 
Temple.” In Mesopotamia the chief Hittite cemeteries were 
recently wrecked by the natives after they had been exposed 
in cutting away for the Baghdad Railway. If the framers of 
the Peace terms do not act promptly, the private interests 
which are at this moment asserting themselves in every 
direction will stand in the way of proper research. Much will 
still be ruined ; much else will be rendered inaccessible. The 
grand monumental fields of human history must be made 
safe for the world. 








BALLADS NEW AND OLD. 

TINHE scientific spirit, which has entered so fully into literature 

within these later years, if it has added to our knowledge 
of the ballad’s technique, has tended, in the minds of not a few, 
to remove something of its real glamour. With a precise apprecia- 
tion of the nomenclature and character of communal composition, 
the refrain, the variant, and the broadside, there has, it would 
appear, almost necessarily gone a certain charm from the poetical 
theme. As if to counteract the effect, however, the poets have 
applied themselves with energy to a revival of this old metrical 
form, and the example set by Scott, Coleridge, and Keats was 
zealously followed by Rossetti, William Morris, and Swinburne, 
and at the present day is brightly sustained by Mr. Kipling and 
Mr. Yeats. The adequacy of their performance is an interesting | 
literary question, and becomes particularly apposite from the 
recent publication of Swinburne’s posthumous volume ; comprising 
as it does an important ballad section, it shows the strong fascination 
which the ballad had for a great poet. A Northumberland man 
by descent, Swinburne was favoured alike with an inbred sympathy 
and the literary associations which one would suppose might readily 
go to the equipment of a true ballad-maker. The experiment was 
not, of course, his first effort of the sort. The Poems and Ballads 
of half-a-century ago, though at the time the perverse Hellenism 
and the resonant melody of the “* Poems” excited chief attention, 
were hardly less distinguished by their genera) literary excellence 
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than their endeavour to revivify the old ballad art of the Borders. 
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Critical opinion is divided on the question whether the ballad 
can be actually refashioned, given a new power ef attractivences 
such as it cnjoycd when it formed the most covetcd part of the 
wares of Autolycus. On the one hand, we have Professor Kittredge 
declaring that “ the traditional ballad appears to be inimitable by 
any person of literary cultivation”; while, on the other hand, 
Mr. Gosse records that William Morris, when it was suggested 


| 
| to him that the cditing of certain old ballads should be entrusted 


to Swinburne, flatly negatived the proposal. “ That would never 
do,” he said. ‘* He would be writing -in verses that no one would 
be able to tell from the original stuff!” The truth would seem to 
be with the academic authority. Swinburne had undoubtedly the 
poetic gift of perception requisite for the task; but it is not so 
clear that the creative eonditions under which he worked would 
have allowed him to reach the result belicved possible by Morris. 
What he did achieve as a ballad-maker does not warrant the hope 
of his absolute success. The examples in the Border Ballads of 
his later years, and in Poems and Ballads as well, lack essentials of the 
original ballad. The old ballad, apparently, by reason of the 
writer’s environment, the laws of metre which he had to follow, 
the mutability of poetic language—very decided in popular literary 
products—which undergoes change from age to age, was practically 
beyond satisfactory renewal. The power to re-create the ballad 
measure in its pristine character, in fact, it may safely be urged, 
has gone forever. It is different with more artificial metrical forms. 
Over and over again the sonnet has proved a masterpiece in the 
hands of our greatest poets. The rondeau, the rondel, and the 
ballade have been reconstructed and vitalized with remarkable 
skill by Mr. Austin Dobson and others. The explanation may be 
that all these forms belong to the kind of verse which is rather 
artistic than spontaneous. The ballad as a special literary form 
was of an age, not for all time. It sprang from the minds of the 
people ; the later balladist was probably one of the people, not 
a student. It was, almost to a certainty, early and late a folk-song, 
and flourished and became a metrical curio just as the folk-melody 
must ever be only a sweet musical cadence of the past. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, usually appreciative in his Studies in Literature, 
disparages the folk theory, and d2murs to the idea of later individual 
singers from amongst the people. Favouring professional minstreley 
as a chief source, he propounds the suggestion that “once on a 
time there lived a man of genius who gave these songs their immortal 
impress ” somewhere ‘“ between the Forth and the Tyne.” The 
need for explication is saved by his avowal that “ a guess is a guess.” 
Swinburne’s Border Ballads embody an attempt to reproduce 
the very similitude of the traditional British ballad, and are charged 
with interest for that reason alone. Yet what he accomplished 
disappoints. The poet’s natural tendency to elaborate diction, 
too slightingly referred to by Matthew Arnold as “a fatal habit 
of using one hundred words when one would suffice,’’ was a distinct 
difficulty with regard to his initial handling of the ballad form. 
The weakness is exemplified in “The Earl of Mar’s Daughter,” 
which, while obviously not proffered as an original work, discloses 
at any rate the poet’s method of composition. Where the original 
poem, as printed by Buchan, gives one stanza to a description, 
Swinburne is content with not less than two. And dramatic as 
are the incidents of the ballads in the volume, the fault mentioned 
detracts from their force. Other points that make evident the 
writer's inability to catch the “ fine carcless rapture ” of his model 
are the minute psychology, the preference for reflection over direct 
narration, and the inevitable shortcomings in metrical and verba] 
precision. Two ballads, “Lord Soulis” and ‘Lord Scales,” 
noteworthy as stories, lose their value from these untoward elements. 
But here Swinburne virtually essayed the impossible. A different 
opinion must be passed on his first ballads. Here he did succeed. 
His power as an interpreter of the ballad measure was signally 
manifested when he produced the ballads now regarded as classical 
contributions to English poetry. They take the safe ground of 
being poetically, not technically, imitative. Their art is a triumph. 
While not recalling the primary form, either in exact structure or 
in language, they so convince by the clarity and charm of their 
atmosphere, their romantic spirit, and their music and phraseology, 
that they really deserve to be looked upon as ballads in a complete 
sense, and to be esteemed with the rare ballad productions of the 
past. No old ballad contains postry and expression similar to 
those of * The Jacobite’s Exile” ; but this poom is imbued with 
qualities which strikingly represent the carly characteristics, 
The foliowing stanzas may be instanced :— ; 
‘**O lordly flow the*Loire and Seine, 

And loud the dark Durance : 

But bonnier shine the braes of Tyne 

Than a’ the fields of France; 

And the waves of Till that speak sao still 

Gleam goodlier where they glance, 


‘ 
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O weel were they that fell fighting 
On dark Drumossie’s day : 

They keep their hame ayont the faem, 
And we die far away. 


O sound they sleep, and saft, and deep, 
But night and day wake we ; 

And ever between the sea-banks green 
Sounds loud the sundering sea.” 


Still more approximate to the inherent dramatic intensity and 
poetic vividness of the old forms is “ The Bride’s Tragedy,” with 
the added skilful manipulation of a refrain. “ May Janet” and 
“The Sea-Swallows” betray little inferiority to these. Over 
all shines indeed the beauty that brightened “the shores of old 
romance.” 

Immediate forerunners of Swinburne and some contemporaries 
did, and have done, much to invest the ballad with a charm, modern 
yet mediaeval, which has brought their achievement the greatest 
approval. The poetic principle of imitation in Poems and Ballads 
was also theirs, of necessity doubtless, not from choice, as it would 
seem to have been in Swinburne’s case. The powér to syllable 
men’s deeds in an ancient tongue was not claimed by them, or, 
for that matter, expected of them. But their work is impressive 
and just as poetic craftsmanship. Scott's “Eve of St. John” 
has high dramatic value, while it may be said that his presumed 
restorations in ‘‘ Kinmont Willie ” are not unworthy of the splendid 
context. Brilliantly wrought in its scheme, “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner’ yet responds so adequately to the real ballad 
character that it may fairly be called the finest ballad in the world. 
The quality of Keats’s ‘‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci ”’ is also superbly 
true. Dante Rossetti’s most enduring work will very likely be 
his ballads. Endowed with an artistic sense, at once delicate, rare, 
and tempered with knowledge, Rossetti achieved marvels as a 
tentative re-creator of the ballad. His more graceful efforts 
belong to his early time, when he wrote “ Sister Helen ” and “ Troy 
Town,” these being, as far as vanished poetic conditions could be 
determined, individual imitations beyond the verdict of criticism. 
More modern than mediaeval, “The King’s Tragedy” possesses 
nevertheless the dramatic power, intensity, and speed typical of 
its exemplars. Morris followed afar, but sympathetically, the early 
Rossetti method ; Browning, self-centred here as always, abandoned 
the reeognized quatrain of the ballad story, but his ‘“ Hervé Riel” 
has appropriate directness and force ; Tennyson’s “ The Revenge,” 
likewise on a new metrical system, reflects epic qualities of 
nobility and pathos akin to those of ‘Chevy Chase.” Again, 
under an entirely fresh setting, Mr. Kipling’s “ Ballad of East 
and West” repeats the picturesqueness and movement of the 
reiver legend. Mr. Yeats has deftly caught the tuneful notes 
of faery. Everywhere emerges sufficient evidence in these present- 
day poems to justify the belief that the inirinsic gift, if nothing 
mere, of interpreting life as the first balladists did, is still a 
significant fact. 

To speak of the old English and Scottish ballads is to recite a 
eulogy. They are universally held to be excellent in their kind ; 
among the widespread illustrations of the form in Europe there 
is nothing to equal them. The Scottish ballads so impressed 
Ruskin that, for the nonce perhaps, he overlooked Burns to accord 
them praise. The two classes include a vast amount of genuine 
poetical achievement ; Shakespeare himself is searcely more various, 
Tragedy, comedy, love’s sickness, adventure, dreams of the super- 
natural, religious rite, and hope, all are dealt with dramatically, 
intensely, and with imaginative vigour. The “ pastoral 
melancholy that poetizes Yarrow derives not a little from the 
wild deeds and the suffering spirits of a bygone day, the reminiscence 
of which haunts each valley. The air of its strange historics teems 
with fervent emotion. What humour, again, can be more desired 
than that of “The Heir of Linne” and other mirth-inspiring 
episodes ? And what demerit, moreover, can there be though 
we may know that France or Hungary has shared our laughter 
thereupon, or that Sinadab of Tartary experienced evil fortune 
and good as did the foolish heir? The idyllic freshness of “‘ The 
Gay Goshawk” and its compeers is that of the fair world jtself, 
Thoroughly English glows the cordiality with which the balladist 
acclaims Robin Hood, the stories of whom far outshine in vivacity 
and in extent other English subjects. The reach after the super- 
natural in these remote narratives is a salient quality; “Clerk 
Saunders,” “ Kemp Owain,” “The Demon Lover,” and others 
attain a weird realiza‘oon of the ynseen not approached by any 
modern effort. Human nature, earnest yet humorous, erring 
yet aspiring, subject to disastrous failure, but also on occasion 
happily triumphant, is throughout these living records depicted 
with graphic truth and immemorial attraction. Even the flotsam, 


such as that which Scott salved for good in Waverley, is now and 
then a concentration of sheer poetry. 





“ False love, and hae ye played me this, 
In summer, ‘mid the flowers / 
I shall repay thee back again, 
In winter, ’mid the showers.” 

It is right by an additional word to appraise the diligent 
secondary workers for their generous ambition, though sometimes 
they may have been intrepidly speculative, to preserve and illumine 
the ballad. Sincere workers have they been, every man, with a 
single glorious aim. Perey, Scott, Aytoun, and Child (to name 
only a few) have benefited our romantic ideals to a degree which 
cannot be overestimated. W. Bayne. 





BOYS, R.N. 

" CALLS it child-stealing, that’s what I calls it,” said the 

Quartermaster to the Corporal of the gangway as the draft 
came over the side. Certainly they did look a bit juvenile, and the 
bags that came with them were in some cases about as tall as their 
owners. They'd had a forty-hour journey, but when they lined up 
on deck they looked as cheerful as a lot of cock-sparrows. They 
were good to look at in these days. These were no turned-down 
applicants from the Exemption Tribunals, for they need not have 
troubled the Tribunals for two years or more. The Officer of the 
Watch looks them over before sending them for’ard to their Meas, 
“ Here, my boy,” pointing to a Signal Boy standing fourth in the 
row, “ what have you got on your sleeve?” “ Please, Sir, a wound- 
stripe.” The Quartermaster gave a strangled cough and enhanced 
his reputation as a scholar by breathing into the Corporal’s ear: 
“Hout of the mouths of babes and sucklin’s.” It was a faci, all 
right. 

Some of the draft were proper old salts who had sniffed the air 
of the Mediterranean from the deck of a monitor, or that of the 
North Sea from a destroyer. They catch ’em young in this Servioce— 
make men of them quick. These are our Active Service Boys, des- 
tined to become the long-service seamen, signalmen, and wireless 
operators. The big training establishments are their nurseries, and 
there they get a thorough good grounding in their job, which when 
eompleted is rounded off by their being drafted to sea-going ships. 
Once on board a big ship they are very carefully looked after, and 
form the pupils of a kind of rough preparatory school, being put 
jn messes to themselves. In many cases these messes are entirely 
separated from the rest of the ship’s company. In charge of them 
is an officer specially detailed for the job, who is responsible to the 
Commander for their general welfare, and under him is a trusted 
P.O., generally of the Physical Training Staff, who lives with them 
in the Mess, and acts the part of Father, Instructor, and Friend. 

When you realize that sometimes we have a hundred boys in 
the complement, it is easy to see that we have no light job, for the 
training and welfare of these boys is one of the most important and 
responsible duties in the Service. We pay so much attention to 
them because they are our future Navy. Many of the men of to- 
day one looks at in a kind of non.committal and almost unin- 
terested way, because one knows that they are only birds of passage, 
Their chief subject of conversation is how long demobilization will 
take, and the chance of success of a fried-fish shop in Bethnal Green. 
With the boys, it is their future in the Service. One looks over th 
crowd and realizes that it is from this material that the Mates of 
the next decade will be made, and that much of the future of our 
great Service lies in the way we handle them now. Keep them 
happy, fit, and contented now, and we shall see the fruits of it in 
after years. Yet the golden mean has to be carefully kept. Ther¢ 
is no room for softness ; discipline and restraint have to be rigidly 
enforced; but that is not incompatible with a very cheery boys’ 
Mess. Why, in one ship, where we had a crowd of boys, the Captain 
used to rule them with a rod, not of iron certainly, but of a much 
more flexible material, and they loved him and had the happiest 
Mess I ever struck. The proof of the soundness of that Captain's 
treatment lies in the fact that I am continually knocking up against 
those one-time boys, and they all have a rate of Leading Hand, or 
higher. I tell you, if you once get into working amongst these 
youngsters, you never want to shift, especially when your work 
lies, as mine does, in their free hours and amusement times. 

There are many pitfalls nowadays, however, so it behoves one 
to be careful. The boys, after a few months’ experience, become 
imbued with the idea that there is but one kind of boy in the 
Service, and that is the Active Service Boy. They get on toppingly 
with the R.N.R. Trawler boys and others who are in the Service 
temporarily, but the fact remains to them that they themselves 
are R.N., and compared with that every one else is an ‘“ Also ran.” 
Don’t sneer, ye shorefolk, it’s a fine trait, really. There’s not an 
ounce of snobbishness in it; it’s simply Pride of Trade. I nearly 
got into trouble about this the other night. I took thirty of these 
budding salts out to a kind of concert-conversazione, where our 
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hosts were the lads of a local parish club. Just before the end of 
the entertainment, one of my sportsmen comes alongside where I 
was sitting and says cheerfully: ‘‘ Are yer going to sling a speech 
at ’em, Sir, thanking ’em and all that sort of guff?” I shifted 
nervously in my seat, and intimated that I had thought of it, if he 
‘didn’t mind. I wondered whether he was going to give me a tip 
or two. He was. “ Well, Sir, take care to say Active Service Boys, 
R.N., or they’ll think we’re ‘ durations’ ” ! 

These youngsters are very quick in Tearning the valuable lesson 
of handiness in an emergency. The whole of their training and the 
tradition behind them are responsible for it, and I was very glad 
of this adaptability one evening at a certain seaport where the 
ship was refitting. I had to provide some amusement for the boys 
in the evenings, as, unless they have a responsible chaperon, they 
have to be on board by seven. On one evening I received an 
invitation from the Missions to Seamen Chaplain of the Port to 
bring the boys to a concert at the Institute. It was a pouring wet 
night, but we got there all right, and found the Chaplain of the 
Institute tearing his hair because his concert party couldn’t come. 
The only artist was a lady who had fought her way through the 
deluge. What were we to do? “Hi, ’Erbie, got yer mouth- 
organ with you?” °Erbie, proud man, stepped forward, and thenee- 
forward for two solid hours, with the help of our lady friend, that 
party kept the concert going with a kick. What a sportswoman 
that lady was! Her accompaniments to the mouth-organ and other 
original items were masterpieces, her interest unabated, her sym- 
pathy real. I don’t know her name—we sailed forty-eight hours 
after—but if this ever catches her eye, then just “ Thank you.” 

It is not only in moments like these, though, that the youngsters 
show their worth. Time after time, I come across cases of how the 
boys have borne themselves in moments of stress and danger, 
which show that they back up their pride in the Service by actions 
worthy of it. No one hears anything about these things outside. 
They are too common to make a song about. Sometimes a story 
like that of Boy Cornwell catches the public eye, but for that one 
which is chronicled there are a hundred unsung. 

We were sitting on the grass waiting to take our turns at the 
wicket one day when Boy 8 , a survivor from a torpedoed 
merchant cruiser, said to me: “I ’ad a letter from the Captain 
this morning,” and the precious document was pushed across to 
me. The simplicity and kindness of the letter were apparent in 
every line. It just said that the writer was glad the boy had re- 
covered from his shaking, and that because he had done so well 
the Admiralty would allow him to be rated Ordinary Seaman six 
months ahead of his time, and that though this rating would not 
come for some time, the boy must work hard to take full advantage 
of it. That was the letter. I waited for a boyish recital, perhaps a 
little exaggerated, of what he had done, but it was not forthcoming, 
and an hour or two later I had to pump it out of him. “I was on 
the Bridge when the ‘ mouldy ’ hit us just abaft of it,” he told me. 
“We soon had a proper list on us. The Chief Yeoman had a lot 
of important papers in his cabin, and he asked me to try and get 
them for him. It was a bit of sport wading about in the Chief's 
c«bin with the water up to my knees. When I got back the Captain 
sent me along to the Sick Bay to see if they were all out of there. 
Still, that was nothing compared to my last message for the Captain, 
as I had to find the Chief Engineer in the engine-room. That was 
almost a swimming job. Hello! it’s my turn in; give us a bat, 
Nobby.” 

Not much varnish there, a very ordinary yarn, and he hardly 
thought it would interest me much, but I was able to put the missing 
details in. I could see that Boy stumbling along with his messages 
and the ship with a heavy list. That's the type of the Boy, R.N., 
and there are hundreds like him, God bless ’em. BIsg. 











LETTERS TO THE 
— f—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.) 

THE COALITION POLICY. 
{To rar Epitor or THe “ Sprctatox.’’] 

Sirz,—Most of us no doubt, like yourself, will agree to support the 
Coalition, but with many searchings of heart. It is of 
utterly out of fashion to pay any regard in public matters to the 
almost forgotten virtue of economy. Yet surely we should expect 
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of the Debt, at any tate to ensure that it should not be added to 
in time of peace. There is a most pestilential notion abroad that 
the actual amount of the National Debt does not matter—that it 
is all a question of book-keeping—and that by some adroit 
political measure it can be so arranged that no one shall suffer, 
or be any poorer, through the war. But of course this is wildly 
impossible; some class has got to suffer heavily, all classes must 
suffer to some extent. If this.were a world of reasonable beings, 
statesmen would surely explain that for many years to come the 
one imperative need was to replace the wealth that has perished 
in the war, that it would be necessary for all to submit to hard- 
ships and discomforts—the rich to endure a swingeing Income Tax, 
heavy Death Duties, and deprivations of luxuries; the Trade 
Unions to give up limitation of output and all opposition to the 
introduction of machinery and cheaper processes of manufacture; 
the enthusiastic reformer to defer for a time ambitious and 
costly schemes for ameliorating the conditions of life. But of 
course such a programme would win no votes. Yet the Report of 
the Currency Commission shows us that we are in great financial 
danger unless the wild extravagance that was necessary in time 
of war is not checked in time of peace. But no one speaks out. 
What, after all, is the programme of the Coalition except a policy 
of spendthrifts banded together in a course of financial profligacy 
by the mutual surrender of their former political principles? 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law offer us the millennium, and 
of course we all agree to accept it. It is the old policy, which we 
have now followed so long, of calling ugly things by pleasant 
names and trusting that they will then disappear. If politicians 
had not to win votes they might, one would suppose, warn people 
of the serious position ahead. But as a rule they are much more 
congenially employed in explaining to cheering crowds of artisans 
that they are the finest fellows in the world (a fact of which their 
hearers are already firmly convinced), that they deserve endless 
credit for their “ sacrifices ” (sacrifices which bring them in from 
£2 to £8 a week), and in ladling out, as they stand on the top of 
their motor-cars, bucketfuls of oleaginous flattery. No one 
explains to the intelligent artisan class that the most imperative 
need is to build up again the accumulated wealth of the world in 
commodities and products and manufactures so that the tre- 
mendous drain upon it that must come in the future can be 
sustained; that the increased wages, bonuses, and allowances they 
enjoy are simply claims dealt out by a lavish Government on a 
supply of real wealth that been rapidly and necessar 
diminishing during the war; and that unless that wealth can be 
replaced by a tremendous increase of production, they will only 
find that their increased wages are worth less and less in actual 
fact, and that when they come to present their drafts they cannot 
be honoured. If that time ever comes, I fear they are likely to 
turn savagely and unfairly on the well-meaning gentlemen who 
are offering them, as a plank in an election platform, a new 
heaven and a new earth.—I am, Sir, &., P. E. Roperts. 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire. 
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NATIONS. 
** Specrator.’’] 


THE 

(To THE 

Sir,—A League of Nations to prevent future wars is a fascinating 
idea, but it derives little encouragement from the experience of 
past history. The Amphictyonic Council was established in ancient 
Greece to settle disputes between the various States, but it did not 
Most of the Leagues of Nations have been 
formed for the purpose of waging war: the League of Cambrai 
was designed to break the power of the Venetian Republic, and the 
Catholic League was established to combat the 
Reformation. But a League of Nations with only a general purpose 
is subject to the prineiple that what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business, as was proved in the case of Armenia and the 
Congo Free State. In the former case Russia had constituted 
herself the protector of Armenia by the Treaty of San Stefano; 
but Lord Beaconsfield succeeded in substituting for this arrange- 
ment the protection of Armenian interests by the Concert of all 
the Great Powers of Europe, which was formally ratified in the 
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Treaty of Berlin. Great Britain was the only Power which 


| attempted to carry out this provision of the Treaty, and her half- 


course | 


after a war like this that the only possible policy to put forward 
would be one of thrift, retrenchment, and the conserving of all our | 


even at the cost of much temporary discomfort and 
restriction, until the State were once more able to live within its 


income, and measuros were taken, if not for the gradual reduction 


lesources 


hearted and ineffectual attempts only aggravated the sufferings of 
the Armenians under Turkish rule. In the second case the Cong: 
Free State was created by the Concert of European Powers to 
develop civilization in Central Africa, and it was confided to the 
tender mercies of King Leopold of Belgium, who violated every 
condition under which it had been entrusted to him and turned 
it into a slave State, worked for the pecuniary benefit of himself 


and other Belgian capitalists. Not a single Government could be 
brought to interfere to enforce the conditions of the Treaty w h 
they had put their seals to. When Austria-Hungary violate! 


that same Treaty in 1909 by ber annexation of Bos 
and Herzegovina, Germany supported her illegal act, and no ot 
Nations are seitts! 


prov isJ0NnsS OF 
Power cared or dared to call her to account 
like individuals, and may be trusted always to pursue their own 
interests instead of the common good, and a League of Natio 
it. 


3 
to prevent war might perhaps result in providing causes fer 
—Il am, Sir, &e., F. H. Tyrrewi, Lieut.-General. 
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A CONFESSION OF GUILT BY GERMANY. 
(To rue Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I suppose there never was a time when lofty moral con- 
siderations were so much talked about, and openly avowed as the 
guiding star of the policy of great nations, as at this moment—the 
mightiest ‘“‘ parting of the ways,” perhaps, the world has ever 
seen. Why should not that vast moral outlook be stamped for ever 
on this moment of time by putting in the forefront of our Peace 
terms the solemn and unequivocal acknowledgment by Germany 
of her guilt? Not one syllable of confession or repentance as a 
nation has ever escaped her, and now she will shovel the earth 
over the scarcely cold corpse of her surrender and humiliation as 
soon as may be, and face the world again with the old brazen lie 
upon her lips. This ought not to be. President Wilson is openly 
“out” for moral values. Is this new departure in the life of 
nations to be inaugurated in a comfortable “ act of oblivion ” of 
the sin of Germany, as distinct from the damage she has done? 
Surely the first duty of those who have wielded the sword of the 
Lord, before even reparation and restitution are talked of, is to 
require the bowed head and the sackcloth and ashes of the penitent, 
openly before the eyes of the world she has outraged. No other 
test of change of heart has ever been devised, or ever will be.—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. M. Hvpson. 
East Grinstead. 





HELIGOLAND. 

(To THE £prTOR or THE “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—I should like to endorse the letter of Mr. Black in the Times 
of the 23rd inst. in reference to the island of Heligoland, and I 
may mention that I have called the attention of the Prime 
Minister to this most important question and expressed the hope 
that the late Lord Salisbury’s mistake may be now rectified and 
Heligoland restored to the British Crown at the Peace Conference. 
I protested against the cession of the island to Germany in 1890 
in the interests of our sea fishermen, but was officially informed 
that Lord Salisbury would not entertain any objection to the 
transfer of Heligoland to Germany, but would be very glad if { 
could ascertain, in a confidential manner, from the fishing trade if 
there were any reservations or privileges which they would desire 
to be inserted in the Treaty for their protection. This I did, and 
wrote what was required to the President of the Board of Trade 
as requested, although without much confidence in the good faith 
or humanity of the German authorities from my long experience 
of their brutal treatment of our fishermen in the North Sea 
whenever stress of weather brought them at any time within their 
territorial waters, and it was not long before my fears were 
justified. 

But during the war we have had fresh experience that it is most 
dangerous, not only to our sea-fishing industry, but also to our 
naval interests, that Heligoland should remain under German 
control; whilst its harbour would be most useful to all those 
engaged in sea-fishing in the North Sea. I think it should also 
be remembered that Heligoland at the present moment is within 
the jurisdiction of Prussia, our most barbarian and inhuman 
enemy during the war; and that, although Kaiser William of 
Hohenzollern has been repudiated by the German Confederation, 
and has, we are informed, unofficially resigned his title of German 
Emperor, he has not abdicated the throne of Prussia, whilst 
we have no real assurance that Prussia will relinquish that lust 
for wealth and empire which the late saintly Bishop of Lincoln 
after his visit to Berlin in 1875 wrote would be the result of the 
want of Christianity and religion in the German nation. Let me 
quote from his letter to a friend on September 5th, in which he 
writes as follows: “It is very interesting seeing the wonderful 
upgrowth of the German nation, but the unbelief is very 
sad... that means, I fear, for many, materialism. Luther says 
this, plainly meaning by materialism love of money or power or 
pleasure, To separate morality from religion, to devote themselves 
to civilization and forget God. . . . Yet one ought to know by this 
time, after the example of Greece and Rome, this culture may 
exist without morality.”” I might now add Germany to Creece 
and Rome, and let it be a warning to other nations in the future, 
including our own beloved country; but we can trust neither the 
Kaiser nor Prussia at present, and I think that those engaged in 
the great trawling industry of this country deserve the fullest 
gratitude and consideration at the hands of all the Allied 
Governments owing to the valuable and courageous assistance 
given to the Navy and Mercantile Marine during the war as mine- 
sweepers; and I therefore earnestly hope that the island of Heligo- 
land may be restored to the British Empire at the Peace 
Conference.—I am, Sir, &e., Tl eneaGe, 

Ex-President of the National Sea Fisheries Protection Association. 

Hainton Hall. 





THE .KIEL MUTINY.—HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF. 
(To te Epiror or tue ‘“ Spectator.’’) 

s2, ~The whirligig of time brings in its revenge. In March, 1848, 
« rising of the mob at Kicl was joined by the local Holstein forces, 
who broke their oath of allegiance to their Royal Duke, the King 
of Denmark. Then as now these armed bands swarmed into 
Slesvig, deposing the officials and terrorizing the inhabitants. And 
then as now the movement was engineered by Germany, who 
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wanted ¢o include Danish Slesvig in an “ Imperial Democratic ” 
Germany. The rebels were signally defeated by the Danish Army, 
whose entrance into Slesvig was greeted with joy by both Danish- 
and German-speaking inhabitants, and no more would have been 
heard of the Kiel Soviet if it had not been for the action of 


Prussia. The Hohenzollerns, eager to snatch Kiel Harbour and to’ 


curry favour with the revolutionaries at Berlin, sent aid to the 

Holsteiners. Thus the first seed was laid, which later on led to 

the war of 1861, in which Kiel finally became Prussian property, 

and to the present world’s war. And now the downfall of the 

Hohenzollerns, their dream of world’s rule and of mastery of the 

seas, was heralded at Kiel !—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Prior, 
National Liberal Club, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





THE KIEL CANAL. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SprctaTor.’’] 
S1r,—All British and Danish patriots should be grateful for your 
protest against Lord Northcliffe’s unceremonious disposal for the 
benefit of the Huns of two-thirds of the land, including Kiel and 
the Canal, which Prussia and Austria were parmitted by our 
sad default in 1864 violently to rob unoffending Denmark of. But 
your own suggestion of “ internationalizing ” sans cérémonie and 
over the head of the owners a part of this territory, which is 
Danish as much as Sussex is English, hardly improves our posi- 
tion morally. The damnosa hereditas in the matter is ours- 
our broken pledge: we caused the Congress of London to assemble, 
and we were responsible for, and signed, the Treaty guaranteeing 
the integrity of Denmark, and we eleven short years after 
dishonoured our signature, tore up our pledge as flagrantly as 
the Huns in 1914, and we, to aggravate our guilt, had by the 
promise of armed intervention induced the Danes to withdraw from 
their frontier defences. We—mighty England—left them to their 
fate. Is that page of history of which every Briton feels ashamed 
never to be blotted out ? Is Denmark in the new era of truth 
and justice and secured rights—for the small as well as the great 
nations—which the Prime Minister inaugurated in his pronounce- 
ment on November 9th—is Denmark alone of the Hun victims 
to continue dismembered and with still bleeding sores ? Denmark, 
which single-handed in a thousand years’ bloody fights kept the 
Hun hordes at bay, kept their fangs off this very Kiel you are 
discussing, off the sea, off sea-power ? With the Frankfort, the 
Bucharest, the Brest-Litovsk robber “Treaties ”’ cancelled, is 
that still more iniquitous and barefaced “ Treaty’ of Vienna of 
1864, the result of our betrayal, the instrument by which Slesvig, 
Holsteen, and Lauenborg were violently torn from the Danish 
Crown, to stand in history as an eternal monument to perfide 
Albion ? Do not at this supreme and sublime moment in the 
world’s history let us forget our own Prime Minister’s, the late 
Lord Salisbury’s words, when in January, 1864, he warned Lord 
Palmerston that if our pledge to Denmark were broken, “ a stain 
which time could not efface would lie on our honour.” Let our 
statesmen drop their foolish and dishonest suppression of so 
recent an historic fact, let them make a clean breast of our sad 
default in 1864, and see to it that the stain is at last wiped off, 
and full expiation and restoration granted by us to Denmark for 
the Hun crime of 1864—the fons et origo of the World War.—lI am. 
Sir, &c., R. Price, Hon. Secretary. 
English Friends of Denmark League, 
20 Montpelier Place, Brighton. 

{There is a little more to be said in extenuation of British 
inaction in 1864 than Mr. Price would admit. France did not care 
to move, and Great Britain would have had to act alone against 
Prussia. As for the present situation, the Danes do not seem to 
want more than the recovery of North Slesvig. They apparently 
regard the more southern provinces as Germanized. In any case, 
they do not want to call the neglected clause of the Treaty of 
Prague into operation, and thus deal directly with their despoiler. 
They would rather rely upon the Peace Conference.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 





PACIFICIST MISCHIEF-MAKERS. 
{To iHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The notorious enemy agent, Frau Rosika Schwimmer, whic 
has tried to use the woman’s movement and the Pacificist move- 
ment in neutral countries for the benefit of Germany, described 
in the Amsterdam Algemeen Handelsblad of October 29th her 
intrigues in America in 1915 and her interview with the President 
on November 26th of that year. She was, she said, accompanied 
to the White House by Mrs. Snowden, the wife of Mr. Philip 
Snowden, M.P. for Blackburn. I shall not trouble you with Frau 
Schwimmer’s arguments, which failed to move the President. I 
merely wish to call attention to her statement that Mr. Wilson 
was much moved by a letter from Mr. Snowden, which Mrs. 
Snowden read to him, describing “the anger expressed in English 
Parliamentary circles at the new American naval programme.” 
“ Surely,” said the President, “* people do not credit me with war- 
like or selfish aims!’ Of course, there is no truth in the sugges- 
tion that in 1915 or at any other time British politicians were 
jealous or fearful of the American Fleet. But it is strange to 
hear of a British Member of Parliament making this suggestion, 
indirectly through his wife, for the purpose of stirring up illwill 
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in America and setting - the President against us. We had 
enemies enough in November, 1915, to tax all our efforts, but to 
the Pacificist Member and his wife—if Frau Schwimmer'’s state- 
ment is true—it seemed desirable also to make an enemy of 
President Wilson, in order, I suppose, to shorten the war. Many 
people fondly imagine that the Pacificist agitation has been con- 
fined to protests of a negative and futile character. Frau 
Schwimmer asserts that some of our Pacificists worked hand in 
hand with enemy agents and did their utmost, like the enemy, 
to cause bad blood between Great Britain and America at the 
most critical period of the war. However, the word of a German 
is not to be trusted without independent confirmation. Mr. 
Snowden may be able to contradict Frau Schwimmer’s very 
serious charge against him.—I am, Sir, &c., A Prain Man. 





NORTH-EAST ULSTER AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
{To tHe Epiror or tur “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—In your issue of November 23rd you state that “every inch 
of the cloth used for our aeroplanes has been manufactured in 
and around Belfast.” May I point out that a large proportion of 
the cloth used for this purpose has been made from cotton, which 
has been spun and woven in Lancashire ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Canton Hall, Scarborough. Harotp WRIGLEY. 

(Our words, we confess, were a rhetorical flourish. Scotland, as 
well as England, has manufactured a good deal of aeroplane cloth. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To tHe Eprror or tue “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Your article “ North-East Ulster and Great Britain” points 
a way out. But why “England” ? Surely North-East Ulster, 
racially largely Scottish, Presbyterian in religion, and geographi- 
eally adjacent to South-West Scotland, should be affiliated to Scot- 
land? Give Belfast (educationally) the chance of coming under the 
admittedly capable organization of Scotland; let Craigs, Hamil- 
tons, and Campbells be offered once more the nationality of their 
forbears (instead of that of De Valera!); and see what they say.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J.S. B. 


{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Your suggestion that the Six-County Area of Ulster should 
be incorporated in the Kingdom of England as a single English 
county, if adopted, would remove some administrative difficulties 
which havo presented themselves to your readers. But why should 
the Six-County Area not be incorporated as a single Scottish 
county? There is a closer affinity between the people of Ulster and 
the people of Scotland than between them and the people of 
England. Through the comings and goings between the Clyde 
shipyards and those at Belfast there are many inhabitants in 
Belfast familiar with the Scottish legal system who know next to 
nothing of the English system, and Edinburgh with a Supreme 
Court is nearer than London. In these days of self-determination 
should the Six-County Area not be allowed to decide whether to be 
incorporated in the United Kingdom either as a Scottish county 
or as an English county ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. 





“THE OUTPOURING OF MONEY.” 
(To tne Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Siz, —I have a copy of the Spectator before me dated June 29th, 
with a letter from a correspondent with the above heading. It is 
a letter worth the thoughtful consideration of any man who has 
the welfare of our British Commonwealth at heart. I think I can 
safely say that out here in this minor Dominion of the Empire 
the vast majority of the people view the continued bestowal of 
titular honours for obscure services with absolute disgust. If 
there is not a halt made, and soon, there will be such a revulsion 
of feeling over it that reasonable people will begin to examine the 
possibilities of the Labour Party as saviours of the democracy. 
The creation of such of knights and other labelled 
nobodies will also go a long way towards stopping our growing 
intimacy with America, and this the Empire cannot afford. Our 
Telative position as a world-Power does not seem likely to improve 
as a result of the war, and we shall want all the friends we can 
get. By putting thousands upon thousands of Englishmen in a 
class by themselves we shall do much to alienate the understanding 
and sympathy of a people whose goodwill is of almost vital 


Cc. D. M. 
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importance to us.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
N.Z 





STATE BONUS AND RECONSTRUCTION. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—The proposals of Mr. Dennis Milner for a State Bonus, as 
outlined by Mr. Pickard in your issue of November 16th, embody a 
most attractive idea; but I desire to suggest that the following altera- 
tions in (1) the method of raising the money, and (2) the method 
of its distribution, would turn it into a simpler and more 
effective scheme :— 

(1) Instead of collecting at the source a fixed percentage (say 
one-fifth) of all including why should not the 
cost be charged, like old-age pensions 


incomes, wages, 





| had there been no war is about ten per cent. 


on the ordinary revenue of consideration. 





the country raised in any manner considered the fairest? The 
experience of the war shows that there is no difficulty in raising 
money for anything the nation really wants. The only things 
lost by this change would be the automatically varying amount 
of benefit according to the total of the national income (but which 
could be adjusted in the annual Budget) and the idea of “ Stute 
Profit-Sharing,” which, however, would be so lost in the large 
average as to be infinitesimal for each individual. The gains 
would be (a) the avoidance of a deduction of a large percentage 
from all wages, which would be so unpopular as to be impractic- 
able, even if it were known that it was coming back; and (b) the 
greatly decreased cost of collection as compared with the setting up 
of a new and most complicated system. There seems to be no valid 
reason why this money should not be raised in the same way as 
that for old-age pensions, and the idea of the richer securing for 
the poorer a minimum income is as sound a principle as “ profit- 
sharing.” It is admitted that the cost of the scheme will really 
fall on those families who have incomes above £500 per annum, so 
it does not appear worth while to set up an elaborate machinery 
to rearrange incomes below that figure. 

(2) I suggest that the distribution should follow the lines of the 
present separation allowances and be paid direct to wives and 
mothers. This would carry with it for a large part of the popula- 
tion more than all the advantages claimed for Mr. Dennis 
Milner’s scheme, for the reduction in the number of recipients 
would enable the suggested somewhat inadequate payments of 5s. 
per week for adults and 3s. 9d. for children to approach more 
nearly to the present separation allowances. The only persone 
left out would be the single men and women, who in most cases de 
not need the 5s. per week; but they could, of course, be included 
afterwards if desired. The payments should be given to all whe 
applied for and claimed them at the Post Office without some of 
the tests applied in the case of old-age pensions. Such a scheme 
would not only have all the advantages claimed for Mr. Dennis 
Milner’s proposal, especially as regards the pressing matters of 
maintenance allowances for the extended school age, the “ endow- 
ment of motherhood,” and the economic independence of women, 
but it would prevent the widespread and disastrous disappoint- 
ment and hardships which will result from the withdrawal of the 
separation allowances. The economic benefit to the country of the 
wider distribution of money by means of old-age pensions and 
separation allowances has not been at all adequately realized. 
Without them the moral and contentment of the people could net 
have been steadily maintained during the war, and their con- 
tinuance would be almost equally valuable in peace.—I am, Sir, 
&., W. S. Rownrres. 

Granville Road, Scarborough. 





THE PEDAGOGUE’S POCKET. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The most disconcerting thing about the Scotsmen I have 
known is that they are always being engagingly funny, presum- 
ably in an attempt to live down the “ blacksmith” and the 
“ surgical operation ” jokes; and the only man who ever returned 
to me a borrowed umbrella was a Welshman! The truth seems te 
be that you can put a man in a pigeon-hole, but you cannot compel 
him to stay there. For the nonce, however, the writer is behaving 
“according to plan,” for it would be distressing to the man whe 
simplifies life by a scheme of easy generalizations if he found 
that a schoolmaster thought or wrote of anything that did not 
concern his pocket! Furthermore, there at present a new 
spirit abroad which may animate our educational clay, and the 
reader may care to hear how the average pedagogue views one 
aspect of the awakening—the paternal interest of Education 
Authorities in his purse. 

“The County Education Committee of Blankshire has issued a 
new scale of salaries, which will ultimately cost the county 
£40,000 a year more.” Announcements such as this have been 
fairly common lately, and the reader must have been torn between 
his desire for a better educational system and his concern for 
keeping the rates from soaring. It will be consoling news to him to 
hear that the Government will refund to the county one half of 
It will perhaps interest him 


1s 


the money expended in this way. 
still more to know how much each individual teacher benefits here 


and now by the new scale, for the impressive totals are apt lo 
mislead. The increment in salary in most cases works out at 
3s. 10d. a week! The average rise over and above what a master 


would have been earning had there been no Fisher Grants and 
These are the rises 
which are not only to cover the increased cost of living, but also 
to contribute to a better status for the profession. Cold facts! 
And herein lies the most tragic truth of all. Our true experts 
in education are compelled by circumstances to take on outside 
work, which usually means that they are too busy or too jaded 
to take a real live interest in education. Exceptional but very 
significant cases are those of two men I know who augment their 
slender incomes at a music-hall, one manipulating the limelight 
and the other scraping a fiddle in the orchestra. The profession 
made attractive for novices on the spider-and-the-fly 
those who are well the parlour receive scant 
It is time to impress upon Education Authorities 


being 


is 


principle : within 
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that, important as it is to attract new men into the profession, 

it is still more important to retain in it the tried men.—I am, 

Bir, &c., W. T. Wruiams. 
Beckenham. 





AN IMPERIAL MEMORIAL SCHEME. 
(To rue Eprtor.or tHe “ Srectaror.’’] 

Sin,—The Veterans’ Association venture to ask not .only the 
courtesy of your columns, but alse your cordial co-operation in 
bringing more prominently before the public a scheme for the 
promotion of which the Association was formed. By means of this 
scheme the Empire will prove itself not unmindful of its duty 
by brightening and, in a large measure, securing the future of 
those who in fighting for us have handicapped themselves in the 
battle of life. The Veterans’ Association is becoming gradually 
recognized as the central organization of the Veterans of the 
Empire, but in order to meet the far-reaching needs of the future 
its scope must be widely extended. Accordingly, under the title 
of “An Imperial Memorial,” this comprehensive scheme of a 
sound Imperial character has been brought into being, and by its 
means mental and bedily comforts will be conferred upon such of 
the ex-Service men of the Empire as need a helping hand. ‘Chrough 
it there will be provided a Veterans’ headquarters and a “ clearing 
house,” and facilities for obtaining every kind of information, 
advice, and assistance. Especially will it afford the means of 
rebuilding and maintaining the health of those who should still 
be as capable of adding to the strength of the Empire in peace 
aus they were of safeguarding it in war. 

To carry out the project on adequate preliminary lines a sum 
of at least £1,000,000 will be required for purchasing a site, 
erecting and endowing the necessary buildings for an enlarged 
Veterans’ Club with at least a thousand bedrooms and its own 
extended organizations, with special reference to representation 
of the Dominions and Colonies, the United States of America, and 
the Allies generally who have participated so gloriously in the war. 
This amount will also enable the Association to encourage the 
formation of kindred undertakings in other great cities of the 
Empire, and as part of the whole scheme to provide for the pur- 
chase and upkeep of a first convalescent home for men of His 
Majesty’s Forces who have been discharged to civil life, many of 
whom will from time to time unhappily require treatment. From 
our personal experience, we confidently assert that such a con- 
valescent home will help to fill one of the most urgent needs of 
the day. These discharged men cannot afford to pay medical fees, 
nor do they possess facilities for treatment in their own homes. 
The Association has secured the option of the purchase of a 
property in Epping Forest capable of accommodating at least six 
hundred patients, and in all ways admirably suitable as a con- 
valescent home. The Association appeals to all for help to 
establish this Memorial, but in particular (1) to those who have 
been debarred from directly assisting by fighting for the Empire; 
(2) to those who have lost*some relatives and friends, and who 
would gladly see some practical memorial erected to their memory. 

Donations, large or small, should be forwarded to the Treasurers 
or the Secretary, Veterans’ Association, 47 Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 
Any donations can, if desired, be specially devoted to the con- 
valescent home, in which case they should be marked “ Convales- 
cent Home.” AJ! contributions will be acknowledged in the Press. 
—We are, Sir, &., 

Aca Kuan; Davip Bearry; Lionen E. O. Cuartron, 
Brig.-Gen. R.A.F.; R. H. Cox; Cravoe Campion pe 
Crespicny; H. Bareravr Deane; Agtnur Conan Dove; 
Denercu, Col.-Commdg. H.A.C.; E. R. Fremantie; 
Lioner Hatssy; J. H. Herrz, Chief Rabbi; Arruvur 
kt. Hotsroox, Colonel; W. Vansrrrart Howarp; Louis 
Jackson, Major-General; Roger Keyes; Ronatp B. 
Lane, Major-General; A. F. Lonpon; Cartes F. Senaa 
Monreriore; Artaur Pearson; A. T. Stoaarrr, Lieut.- 
General; Wituiam R. Sirs, Colonel M.D.; Marx 
Sykes; H. L. Tometys, Lieut.-Colonel, Indian Army; 
Arrep b. Turner, Major-General; Bernagp Vavaenan; 
H. F. Wusen. 





MEMORIAL WAR MUSEUMS. 

[To tHe Epivor or we “* Specrator.’’) 
Sik,—Numerous suggestions ave being made regarding the best 
way to perpetuate the memory of those who have fallen in the 
war. May | add yet another proposal? In London there is to be a 
large military museum, in which are to be collected all objects of 
imterest associated in soum way with the war. Looking at the 
country and the population as a whole, it will be a comparatively 
limited number who will ever be able to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of seeing this collection. Yet there is not a city, town, 
or village in the United Kingdom that has not contributed in some 
way to the contents of that museum, and fhe members of which 
would not, were it at all possible, like to see it. The War Office, it 
may rightly be presumed, will be inundated with war trophies and 
relics of every possible description—tanks, aeroplanes, ambulance 
Wagons, armoured cars, and Other military weapons of every con- 
ceivable description in the employment of our own ferces, those of 








our Allies, and, better still, those of our various enemies. Why 
should not the excess of this great superfluity be distributed over 
the country ? Let every city, town, and village havo its war museum. 
And, in addition to the relics and trophies of war, let there be 
tablets on the walls with, engraved on them, the names of every 
man in the particular district who had fought for his country, 
As a nucleus to all, let there be erected within the museum, jn 
whatever shape or form the locality itself may decide, a memoria] 
to those brave lads who fell fighting for the liberty of their 
country. The fund which would be raised for this memorial would 
serve also as a means to maintain the upkeep of the museum for gl! 
time to come. Thus would be kept green in the memory of 
posterity what the sons of each city, town, and village had done foy 
their respective localities by winning for them the peace, 
prosperity, and freedom that‘they were privileged to enjoy.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. Exenest Mayzarp. 
Glasgow. 





WINCHESTER COLLEGE WAR MEMORIAL. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter.in your last issue 
by an old Wykehamist, in which he expresses the hope that “ old 
Wykehamists who are against the proposal to spend £100,000 in 
transforming Winchester” will vote against the scheme of our 
war memorial at the meeting at Lincoln’s Inn next Monday. Ii 
by Winchester the writer means the city of Winchester it is right 
that your readers should know that Kingsgate Street, the street 
affected by the scheme, is only a second-rate street with no special 
claim to any architectural distinction, and that to speak of the 
pulling down of a few of the houses in that street as “ trans. 
forming Winchester” is simply ridiculous. If, however, by 
Winchester he means Winchester College his argument is stil] 
more unintelligible. The object of the Committee has been to 
provide a visible memorial which shall make the strongest possible 
appeal to the imagination of future generations of Wykehamists, 
and with this end in view they ‘have linked it up closely with thy 
memorial which has appealed to recent generations, the South 
African Gateway. It will take the form of a very beautiful 
cloister, ‘to which the present South African memorial will form 
the entrance, so that futwre Wykehamists on their way to and 
from school will daily pass through it and be reminded of the 
undying example of devcted service rendered by their brothers 
whose names are inscribed.on the gateway and the cloister. Our 
Memorial Committee has, in my opinion, done its duty well, and 
this is not to be wondered at, as it consists of such eminent 
Wykehamists as Lord Selborne, the Head-Master of the College, 
Sir John Hewett, Lord Grey of Falledon, the Right Hon. H. A. 
Fisher, Mr. G@. W. Ricketts, and many others who are know: 
and respected among Wykehamists.—I am, Sir, é&e., 
AnorHER Onp WyKsHAMIST. 


[To tHe Hvrror or tae “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sin,—May I as another old Wykehamist and a regular reader oi 
the Spectator for over forty years be allowed to support the appeu! 
of “Qld Wykehamist” in last week’s issue ? I have received 
letters from Dr. Fearon and the Bishop of Southwark, our forme: 
Head-Masters, and many others expressing their disapproval 0! 
the proposed scheme. Dr. Burge’s letter is too long for me to ask 
you to reproduce it, but I have his permission to show it to any 
old Wykehamists, and will gladly do 90. This is not the time to 
spend £15,000 on pulling down and rebuilding the quingentenary 
buildings, or to pull down half Kingsgate Street, or to spend 
£100,000, supposing we can get so much, on “ beautifying” a 
place “already rich beyond compare in beauty.’? Something much 
less pretentious and more certain of being carried out within a 
reasonable time would be a more fitting memoria!. I hope all old 
Wykehamists who can do so will attend the meeting on Monday, 
December 2nd.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Wires Carrry. 
48 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 7. 





WILLETT MEMORIAL FUND. 
(To tHe Horror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—It is proposed to erect a suitable public memorial to the 
late Mr. William Willett, whose laborious, protracted, and wholly 
disinterested efforts secured to his fellow-countrymen the 
enormous benefit of the Daylight Saving Act, now greatly appre- 
ciated by all classes of the community. It is suggested that the 
memorial should take the form of a clock tower, any balance in 
hand being applied for the benefit of disabled sailors and soldiers. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught has graciously given his name »s 
the patron of the memorial scheme, which is algo heartily sup- 
ported by the Prime Minister and other members of the Cabinet, 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, Chairmen of County 
Councils and of other Public Bodies. Donations will be gladly 
received by the Hon. Treasurer, The Lord Carnock, at the Office, 
14 Holbein Place, Sloane Square, London, S.W.1; or cheques may 
be paid in to the “ Willett Memorial Fund” at the Londen 
County Westminster Bank, Lower Sloane Street, London, 8.W.1. 
—lam, Sir, &c., H. Crara Vincent (of D’Abernon Chase). 


14 Holbein Place, Sloane Square, S.W. 1. 
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BOCHE. 
{To THe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Once again have the readers of an English literary review 
been misled by an ill-informed correspondent on the question of 
the origin of the word “‘ Boche.” Your nameless correspondent 
in the Spectator of the 9th inst. asserts that the word was formed 
from “ Alleboche ” (sic) by decapitation. That is a pure conjec- 
ture, for the simple reason that ‘‘ Alboche ” did not come into 
existence until more than two deeades after “ Boche”’ had been 
in general use; and as “ Boche” dates back to about 1860, it 
follows that your correspondent can hardly be right in saying 
that it was during the war of 1870-71 that the term “ Alboche ”’ 
was applied to Germans. The fact is that so far from “ Boche” 
having been formed from “ Alboche” by shortening, it is 
“ Alboche ” that was formed from “ Boche” by lengthening. The 
word “ Boche”’ sprang into life, as already stated, in or about 
the year 1860. It was born dans le monde des filles, and meant 
simply mauvais sujet as opposed to muche, muche being defined by 
Rigaud as Jeune homme timide, and by Delvan (1866) in substan- 
tially the same sense. It (‘‘ Boche”’) next appears in the milieu 
of the Parisian printers, and it was they who first clothed it with 
an ethnical signification by applying it—but not until nearly a 
lustrum after the Franco-Prussian War—to printers of Flemish 
or German origin, and in no worse sense than thick-head—i.e., 
hard of comprehension, dull. It was really short for téte de boche, 
meaning dolt or blockhead. ‘The extension of its application to 
Germans in general, including Luxemburgers and Alsatians, all 
of whom came to be known, many years later, as “‘ Alboches,” was 
an easy step. It is only since the present war began that the 
word “ Boche,” meaning a German, has come to connote “ Hun,” 
in the sense of am inhumar being capable of every form of cruelty 
and brutality. The locution téte de boche, meaning simply 
dunderhead, and without any ethnological or other connotation, 
has acquired a literary interest through its use by Courteline and 
by Bruant. In Le train de 8 h. 47 we read: “ C’est t’y qu’ tn 
m’ prends pour un menteur! Quien, preuve que v’l& ta permis- 
sion: ... Sais-tu lire, sacrée téte de boche?” And in Cotier 
(Dans la Rue, Vol. I., p. 151) Bruant sings :— 
“ Psit! . . . viens ici, viens que j’t’accroche, 
V’la l’omnibus, faut démarrer ! 
Ruhau! ... 17’ cul’ donc, hé! tét’ de boche! ” 
D. N. Samson. 


, 


—l am, Sir, &c., 
74 Grosvenor Road, Highbury, N. 6. 





SEDITION IN INDIA, 

(To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—The Report of Mr. Justice Rowlatt’s Committee on Sedition 
in India has at length been published in Hngland, after a pro- 
tracted delay which, in view of the disclosures in the Report, can 
only be described as extraordinary. More extraordinary still is 
the attitude adopted in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reform towards facts which presumably were 
known to the Secretary of State and the Viceroy before they 
signed their proposals. Such agreeable assertions as that “the 
spirit of liberty was abroad and active” (paragraph 14 of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report) and that attempts to create trouble 
were made “‘by very small sections of the population ” (para- 
graph 21) are surely inadequate to describe a widespread revo- 
lutionary movement which embraced every Province of India, 
Which in Bengal alone was responsible between the years 1906 and 
1917 for ninety-six dacoities, some accompanied by murder and 
arson, and for more than forty brutal assassinations by bomb or 
revolver, and which finally was aided by German agents and 
German money. 

Indian criticisms of Government measures and of the activities 
of the Indian Police, who were loyally fighting a dangerous revo- 
movement, are treated in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report (paragraph 15) as of equal importance with such grave 
incidents as the attempt on the life of the Viceroy in 1912 and the 
Ghadr conspiracy in the Punjab, which, according to the Rowlatt 
Committee, ‘‘came within an ace of causing widespread blood- 
shed.” 

Finally, the Rowlatt Committee point out that it was the 
passing of the Defence of India Act after the outbreak of war in 
1914 which alone enabled the Government in India to cope with 
Widespread’ conspiracy, assassination, and robbery for political 
objects, while the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, in referring to 
this particular piece of legislation, remarks that “the Bill was 
naturally rather a severe trial to the Indian elected members.” 
If every Bill which has for its object the prevention or detection 
of criminal conspiracies against the Crown, and of ruthless 
murder of English men and women and loyal Indian officials, is 
to be regarded by the Indian eleeted members of the Councils as 
“a severe trial,” this. generation may yet live to witness the 
break-up of our rule in India. It is these elected leaders of the 


lutionary 





intelligentsia and their extreme compatriots, who adept an atti- | 


tude of “casuistical apology ” towards assassination, who will 
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THE ITALIAN VICTORY. 
{To THE Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—May I correct a small error in the paragraph on the Italian 
victory in the Spectator of November 9th? The number of the 
Austro-Hungarian divisions given in the official communiqué of 
General Diaz, November 4th (whith is to be carved in marble on 
the Capitol), is seventy-three, not sixty-three, against fifty-one 
Italian and six Allied divisions and one regiment of Americans— 
i.e., fifty-seven against seventy-three, not fifty-seven against sixty- 
three. You, Sir, wrote so generously of our victory as “‘ one of the 
most overwhelming triumphs recorded in the history of war” 
that I feel sure you would not knowingly take away even one 
leaf from the crown of victory.—I am, Sir, &c., E. R. 





THE CLERGY AND PARLIAMENT. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—It is regrettable that Colonel Burgoyne’s question regarding 
the embargo on the clergy should have failed of its object. With 
the admission of women, and indeed of every one excep! 
criminals and lunatics, it is plain that the exclusion of the clergy 
cannot be allowed to continue. The commonly proffered objection 
to the attendance of clergy in Parliament on the scere of their 
sacred office is overborne by a recognition of (1) the sacred nature 
which properly attaches to the work of legislation; and (2) of 
the competence of certain of the clergy to assist in some of the 
work which Parliament has to do. In any case, the perils they 
would face there are preferable to civic segregation with the 
criminals and feeble-minded. And it may be believed that if the 
atmosphere of Parliament is tolerable for women it can be safely 
breathed by parsons. Prebably not many of them would wish 
to be elected. But some of them ought to be there. They know 
the life of the people deeply, widely, and normally. And their 
claim to bring moral and spiritual warmth into the work of 
Reconstruction is one that cannot be disregarded on any ground 
of justice or expediency. Whether the Bishops represent us or no 
is not the point in question. The clergy are not a “class” 
wishing to represent their sectional interests. The point is, 
cannot some of the clergy represent the people, and why should 
the people be debarred from choosing what spokesmen they will ” 
—I am, Sir, &., A. W. Gove. 





A PROPHECY FULFILLED. 
(To rHe Eprror or tue “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. Arthur S. Owen in his letter in your last issue say- 
“as a matter of fact, it [the war of 1870-71] ended on May 23rd.” 
In the Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe, Vol. I., p. 51, under dat» 
May ilth, the Prince states: “ the news of the conclusion of pear: 
was known yesterday.” And in the footnote it is stated: “ Prince 
Bismarck had gone to Frankfort... and on May 10th he « 
cluded a treaty of peace with Favre and Pouyer-Quertier.” So the 
prophet appears to have been right after all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Park Grange, Edgbaston. Agruur Bayrie.p 

[The Treaty was not ratified till May 23rd. But a prophet should 
certainly be allowed as much licence as Mr, Bayfield claims 1 
him.—Eb. Spectator.] 





BYRON ON NAPOLEON. 
(To tRe Epiror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—You quote some extraordinarily appropriate verses of Byron 
on Napoleon. The following are scarcely less apposite to the 
present occasion :— 
“Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou! 
She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne’er more bruited in men’s minds than now 
That thou are nothing, save the jest of Fame, 
Who woo’d thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The Flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 
A god unto thyself; nor less the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert, 
Who deem’d thee for a time whate’er thou didst assert, 
Oh, wore or less than man—in high or low, 
Battling with nations, flying from the field; 
Now making monarchs’ necks thy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield 
An empire thou couldst crush, command, rebuild 
But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 
However deeply in men’s spirits skill’d, 
Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war, 
Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest star.’ 
Childe Harold, Canto LIL., St. 37- 


IT am, Sir, &ec., a 
GIBBON AND THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG. 
{To THe Epiros or tHe “‘ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—Now that the oldest reigning Royal House in the world, the 


House of Hapsburg, has ceased to hold sway, it is interesting to 
recall the famous quotation from Gibbon made by Thackeray in 
his English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century in his lecture 
on Fielding :— 

“* Oar Gibbon writes, ‘was of the 


immortal Fielding,’ 


P . ' ! . . 
govern India under the proposals of the Secretary of State andj younger branch of the Earls of Denbigh, who drew their origin 


the Viceroy.—I am, Sir, &c., Pavspar. 


! 


from the Counts of Hapsburg. The successors of Charles V. may 
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disdain their brethren of England; but the romance of Tom Jones, 
that exquisite picture of humour and manners, will outlive the 
palace of the Esewrial and the Imperial Eagle of Austria.” ” 
Verily, the pen is mightier than the sword, and those who are 
born great have less security of tenure than those who achieve 
greatness in the feld of letters.—I am, Sir, &e., 


The Manse, Dungannon, Co. Tyrone. Joun Watson. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD AND THE ARNOLDS., 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Srectator.”’) 
Sin.—In reading Mrs. Humphry Ward's very interesting Recollec- 
tions of Matthew Arnold and Tom Hughes I was reminded of an 
essay on a kindred subject which I wrote long ago. From that 
essay I will here make an extract :— 

“My chief intercourse with Tom Hughes was towards the end 
ef his life. 1 found that he was then anti-Gladstonian, with that 
peculiar vehemence which is characteristic of the class which I 
would designate as the English * Mugwumps “—these who, with 
full conviction and somewhat jauntily, followed the Radical 
leaders up to a certain point, and then suddenly broke off from 
them. It was on the occasion when these political conversations 
eccurred that 1 found he was regaling his leisure at Biarrits 
with the perueal of Maurice's philosophical works. He owned 
that he found them stiff; but he attached the utmost weight to 
them, and took their author's speculations quite seriously. This 
seemed to me a little out of date; for, in the atmosphere of Balliol, 
Maurice has often been regarded as a very nebulous theologian. 
He has sometimes even been thought a schoolmaster to lead men 
to Jowett, or to Matthew Arnold. With Matthew Arnold Hughes 
had little sympathy. I asked him whether Matthew had not been 
supposed at Rugby to give less promise than his younger brother 
gave. Hughes told me at some length, and with great confidence, 
net merely that this was the Rugby verdict, but that he believed 
that verdict to have heen absolutely correct. His praise of the 
younger brother makes me ponder with regret on the results 
which that accomplished desultor religionum might have achieved 
it he had not expended so much of his energy in vain theolezical 
eseillations, I remarked that Matthew Arnold, in spite of his 
championship of ‘ Equality,’ seemed to me to be at bottom an 
aristocrat. ‘I should think so, indeed,’ said Hughes; ‘ he was an 
aristocrat from the crown of his head down to the soles of his 
feet. At Rugby he was called “ Lofty Matt “; and lofty Matt he 
always remained.” It seemed to me that when Arthur Stanley 
wrote ‘Christian Institutions * his theology had become (as Vatti- 
son would have phrased it) * defecated to a pure transparency * 
did not Hughes think that Stanley, at the close of his life, came 
very near to Matthew Arnold? *‘ No,” was the emphatic reply. 
“Arthur Stanley was a real Christian, and Matt was only a 
sham Christian.’ He was evidently irritated by the suave patron- 
age which that Hebrew prophet in white kid gloves (as I long 
ago irreverently called him) accorded to the manifold forms of 
theology—a patronage which was never more conspicuous than 
when, being asked how, as Inspector of Schools, he managed to 
hold the balance between the numerous and conflicting sects of 
Nonconformists, he answered in a tone of benign condescension : 
“IT am splendidly impartial; for I look with equal contempt on 
all their miserable superstitions!’ If this was said half in jest, 
the jest was of the kind in which many a true thing is spoken.” 
In a like serio-comic tore he exclaimed: ‘ They call me the 
enemy of the Church; but I am not. Bishops ask me to dine, 
amt an Archbishop shakes hands with me!” I once spoke to 
Archbishop Thomson about a severe criticism on Matthew Arnold 
which had come from the pen of an eminent Oxonian (I think 
Goldwin Smith). I was struek hy the thoroughly sympathetic 
tone of the archiepiscopal rejoinder, ‘ Yes, I thought he was 
hard on Matt.”—I am, Sir, &e., Lionrt 

Athenaeum Clud, Pall Mell, SW. 


A. ‘Tortemacne. 





THE BEAUTIES OF THE WELSH VALEs. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—It is a pity that correspondents so frequently omit the 
initials of an author whose work is quoted, together with the 
date of publication, for Miss Spurrell’s interesting letter and 
quotation gave one considerable trouble in finding out who Burke 
(sic) was, and when his Beauties, Harmonies and Sublimities of 
Nature was published. A reference to the admirable Catalogue of 
the Lendon Library, 2 vols. (1913-1914), s.r. ‘ Burke,” failed to 
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give one the information required; but on turning to the useful 


Index volume (1909), s.v. “‘ Nature,” one obtained the proper 
direction under the name of Charles Bucke, 1837. From the main 
Catalogue (Vol. I., p. 374) it appears that Bucke’s first edition of 
this work was published in 1813 under the title The Philosophy of 
Nature, and that the new edition of 1837 is in 3 vols., 8vo. If only 
your correspondents when quoting an authority would but give 
the date of publication, how much time wouid be saved!—I am, 
Sir, &., J. Crane Hvpson. 
Thornton Vicarage, Horncastle. 





CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. 
(To Tue Eprror or Tze “ Srecrator.*"’] 
Sin,—Having read in last Saturday’s Spectator three prayers for 
children sent in by one of your correspondents, I wonder if any 
ot your readers would be interested in the following ‘“‘ Grace for 
Children ” by Herrick :-- 


* What God gives. and what we take, 
“Tis a gift for Christ His sake; 


} 
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Be the meale of Beanes and Pease, 
God be thanked for those and these 
Have we Flesh or have we Fish, 
All are Fragments from His dish. 
He His Church save, and the King, 
And our Peace here, like a Spring, 
Make it ever flourishing.” 

I am, Sir, &e., 

42a Clanricarde Gardens, W 2. 


E.size W. Xisx, 





(To tHe Eprror or tre “ Srecraror.’'] 
Sir,—It is regrettable that almost all children’s prayer-verses 
refer to the fears and dangers of darkness) The truth of the 
matter is to the contrary—the child at last in bed is safer than 
it has been all day. It is surely unwise to suggest to a child any 
idea of fear when it is being left alone in the dark, and it is not 
calculated to develop the quality of fearlessness. One cannot but 
think that in a desire to impart the idea of a Divine Providence, 


the imagination of a child is often stimulated in the wrong 
direction and at a time when the suggestion is most readily 
accepted.—I am, Sir, &e., Gro. FP. Witte, 





[To tne Eprror or tne “ Sprctator.’') 
Surely Lady Glenconner is mistaken. ‘The first 
Taylor's hymn” 


Sir, two stanzas 
she quotes of “ Jeremy 
Bishop Ken's well-known evening hymn. 
are expanded from the eight-syllable lines of the original to a 
ten-syllable line by the insertion of epithets and other expletives 
(‘‘ dearest,”’ many,” ‘then with,” &e.), and her 
is made up of the first two lines of the Bishop's third and the last 
two lines of his first.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. A. Cowen. 

St. Edward's School, Oxford. 

[We have received many letters on this subject. 
its most familiar form is in all hymn-books, and was of course 
\pparently 
was 


evening are from 


As she writes them they 


second verse 


The hymn in 
written by Bishop Ken. other versions and adapta- 
tions were made, and it 
that Lady Glenconner quoted. It is 
worked wpon some one else’s hymn and re-created it. 


one of these 
that Ken 
Sir Thomas 


probably from 


also possible 
Browne and Flatman have both been suggested as the originators 
We find no evidence, that hymn 
written by Jeremy hymns 
Ep. Spectator. | 


can however, any such was 


Taylor, whose were rather in the 


nature of odes. 


ADMIRAL BEATTY'S SIGNAL, 

[To Epitor oF * Sprevator."'] 
Sir.—lt not that Admiral 
Beatty's signal to the Fleet, after the surrender of the German 
ships, in which he his intention to return thanks to 
Almighty God for the glorious victory, is identically the same 
signal as Nelson made to his Fleet after the Battle of the Nile 
IT am, Sir, &c., 

A. Stewart Buckie 


THE THE 


does appear to have’ been noticed 


states 


one hundred and twenty years ago. 
Waltham Abben, Essex. 


[Nelson's signal on August 2nd, 1798, ran:—“ Almighty Ged 
having blessed His Majesty’s arms with victory, the Admiral 
intends returning public thanksgiving for the same at two 


o'clock this day; and he recommends every ship doing the same as 
soon as convenient.”’"—Ep. Spectator. | 


NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the Editor,”’ insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication, 








POETRY. 


ee 
THE SMELLS OF HOME. 
I suut the door and left behind 
The reek of wounds—the cries 
Of “Sister! Sister! Go steady, Sister,”— 
The hateful sight of flies 
That come like mourners dressed in black, 
And will not be thrust aside, 
But over the sheets come prying back 
To a hand where blood has dried. 


A scented slap of morning wind 
Came suddenly as I stood, 

The grim things of the ward shut out 
By a panel or two of wood. 

O wind! Cen it be the meadows of France 
That you come whistling through ? 

For these are the smells of my own country 
You carry along with you. 
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The breath of ferns and pale marsh-flowers, 
Of mendowsaweet and 

Drowsed apricot, of gorse that flames 
In the purple shadow of rocks, 

The warm, hewn fragrance of red fir, 
And ) 

Blue incense from the peat that smonulders 


phlox, 


(smell of heart's desire 


Upon an English fire. 


The chilly sweetness of drenched things 
At morning when the sky 

Shows yellow behind a bird’s dark wings 
And threads of mist go by. 

Strange air blows cold from another 
The still fields shine like glass, 


world, 


A minute goes like a thousand years, 
And there are pearls in the grass. 
O wind! 


That you come sighing through ? 


Can it be the meadows of France 
For these are the things of my own country 
Whose scent you bring with you. 
Dawn on fhe bog, and burning peat, 
A wild sea tattered with foam, 
the eternal hills— 
These are the smells of home. 


Red heather on 


Rosarken Graves. 


BOOKS. 


iceman 
FOLK-LORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 

Trev author of The Golden Bough has turned from classical mythology 

to the Old Tostament, and epplied the comparative method to 


illustrate some of the “relics of ruder times "’ preserved “ like 


fossils ’’ in the Hebrew narratives We may say et once that Sir 
James Frazer's new work is profoundly interesting, and that it 
throws a flood of light on many femiliar episodes and references 
The suthor takes all folk-lore for his provinee, and aecumulates 
parallels or contrasts from the ends of the earth to bring out the 
of the Biblical traditions, 


full significanes His object is to elucidate, 


not to demolish by seopties! eriticisin. Indeed, the general con 
clusion at which he arrives in one ease after another is that the 
Hebrew Seripturos embody genuine historical traditions of the 
infancy of the race, which the priestly authors or editors, writing 
probably after the return from exile in Babylon, did not always 
understand, but recorded, nevertheless, very much as they had 
received them. Thus, efter a most 
problems arising out of Jacob's double marringe with his cousins, 
he remarks thit the patrierch conformed to customs which are 
fully recognized and strietly observed by TYAS races,’ and that 

tho historion who s«attributes the observance of them to Jacob 
hel good authority for doing so, whether he deseribed the customs 
from personal observetion or merely from orel tradition.” To say 
this,"’ 


historical reality of the Hebrew patriarchs, but it is to offirm that the 


he adds, “is not to prejudice the vexed question of the 
portraiture of manners in Jacob's biography is no mere fancy picture 
but drawn from the life.’ The importance of this pronouncement 
is obvious. Comparative folk-lore confirms the verdict based on 
many other consilerations. 

Sir James Frazer's comprehensive treatmont of his subject makes 
the task of a reviewer difficult. Sir James puts bofore the reader 
ell the available evidence bearing on each usage or incident and 
sums up very briefly when all is seid. Thus this book resolves itself 
into # series of treatises, some very long and others short, on a 
number of questions that have interested him. The index alone 
fills eighty-six pages of close type. Sir James Frazer begins with 
the Creation, and, after considering the two narratives intertwined 
in Genesis, cites parallel legends of the creation of men out of clay 
from Babylon and Egypt and Greece, Australie, Polynesia, the 
Philippines, India, Africa, and North America. Then he points 
out that many savages, who know not Darwin, belicve that men 
The Cali- 
fornian Indians, for instance, think that they are descended from 
the coyote or prairie-wolf, while the Osage Indians traced their 
origin to & male snail and a femele beaver. The theory of evolution, 
in & crude form, seems indeed to have been widely held by primitive 
man, 


have been developed out of lower forms of animal life. 


Passing on to the story of the Fell, the author suggests that 
the idea underlying the story of the temptation of Eve wes that 
the serpent attained the immortality which wes meant for man. 
Many savages think thet the serpent, by casting its skin annually, 
renows its youth and lives for ever, and it is this primitive theory 
which is embedded in the Hebrew narrative. 
many strange folk-tales to explain how the Divine messege con- 
ferring immortality on men miscarried. We come next to the 
mark that was set upon Cain, “ lest eny finding him should kill 





, . Folk-Lore in the ald Testament : Studies in Comparative Religion, Legend, and Law, 
By Sir James George Frazer, 3 vols, London: Macmillaa and Co, (373, Od, net.) 
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searching examination of the | 


him.”’ The author compares the Attic law imposing strict quaran 
tine on a homicide and a similar taboo practised by a tribe in New 
Guineas, and suggests that “ both the homicide and the persont 
with whom he came into contact were thought liable to suffer from 
blood.poisoning caused by contagion.”’ But a fuller consideration 
of the usages of tribes in Africa, Malaysia, and elsewhere lees hira 
to infer that the man-slayer wes marked, probebly with red paint, 
to disguise him so that the vietim’s ghost “ would either not know 
him or give him a wide berth.’ It will be seen that the collation 
of savage beliefs from various parts of the earth throws an unex- 
pected light on a text to which "modern readers, unaided, could 
attach no definite meaning. ‘To the Flood Sir James Frazer devotes 
a book in itself—in which he marshals all 


We can only 


a very long chapter 
the flood stories current in every part of the globe. 
note his conclusion that such stories are partly legendary, partly 
mythical; while s0m2 sre based on reminiscences of actual oceur- 
rences, others embody the speculations of later thinkers. There 
is no evidence that such traditions date back to vast physical 
changes in the earth, for, compared with the great natural featured 
of our planet, man is but a thing of yesterday. and his memory a 


dream of the night.” 


One of the most curious chapters in this remarkable book is sug- 
grestod by the story of Jacob and Esau. Jacob is apparently an 
unamiablo character, but the episode in which he cheats Esau out 
of his birthright 
that 


Hebrews. 


may be viewed differently as oan unintentional 


proof ultimogeniture prevailed among 


the primitive 


Ultimogeniture,” or the youngest son's right of suc- 


cession as heir to his father—-which was observed by David, who 


passedl over his elder son Adonijsh in favour of Solormon—is @ vory 


widespread custom Sir James Frazer reminds us that, under the 


name of Borough English,” it wes until lately sanctioned by 


English law in Kent, Sussex, ond Surrey, in a ring of manors 


extent in Essex and the 
Maitland said that in the 


. . " earith . 1 
3 associated with servile 


encircling ancient London, and to a less 

The late F. W 
Jorough Enylish Ws 
rf had, strictly 


Kast Anglian kingdom 
thirteenth contury 


tenure, anid pointed out that as the speaking, no 


inheritance to transmit, his elder sons went out into the world and 


the youngest was the most likely to be found at home when the 
father diod. 


This is the starting-point for an exheustive discussion 


of © ultimmogeniture "’ in other countries, in the course of which it ia 
shown that where polygamy prevails the husband is not permitted 
to favour the son of the youngest wife #3 against the son of the 
eldest wife. Another problem which is examined at length is th 


of the marriage of cousins, with referen to Jacob. The modern 
prejudice against such unions is not shared by many primitive 
races, largely for economic reasons into which we cannot t 


The author deals of course with the witch of Endor, and, 


relating many parallel esses, remarks caustically that within 
the last seventy years there has been a recrudescence of ne 


Western Europe and America.” 


3 illustrated 


among the civilized peoples of 


David's sin in numbering the people 


examples of the superstition in Africa, Arabia, and even modern 
Scotland and Lincolnshire, where it is still thought unluck to 
count lambs. Another strange chapter relates to The Silent 
Widow. It is not clear that Hebrew widows were expected to 
preserve silence for many days, but a custom of this kind prevails in 


e fear of attracting the dangerous 


The { dtti- 
parative method is applied with great effect to the ecomman Iment, 


a kid in 


that many African peoples will not boil milk—not 


many tribes, and is attributed to 
and indeed fatal attention’ of the husband's ghost. 
‘Thou shalt not seethe its mother's milk It ia found 
because, like 
some medical men, they think that boiling lessens the food-value 
of the milk, but because they fear that their cowa will go dry 
milk is thought to retain a connexion with the cow, so that boilin 
the milk is like burning the udder. Moreover, 
the consumption of milk and meat or milk and vegetables at the 


, 
z 
many tribes forbid 


game meal lest the cows should take harm. The doctrine of sym- 





pathetic magic, to which the author recurs again and again, underlies 
such superstitions as these, though in itself it is difficult of com- 
The ancient Hebrew 


om should have his ear bored 


prehension for the modern European mind. 


law that a slave who refused his fre: 








with an awl and remain in slavery is, the author thinks, a magical 


| may call attention to the chapter on 


: _ | 
African tribes have 





rite designed to give the master control of the man. Lastly, we 
The Ox that Gored,”’ with 
reference to the Pentateuchal decree that the ox which gored a 
man or woman should be stoned. The author has collected some 
whimsical cases of legal proceedings against animals, 
The Jackdaw of Reims, it would seem, was by no 


meens the only animal to be soleranly cursed by the Church, and 


or even inani- 
mate objects. 
the lawyera.amused themselves a3 late as the eighteenth century 
in requiring the ecclesiastics to deal with rats, mica, and other 
vermin that had been tried and convicted of wilful damage. The 
old English law of “deodand,” under which a tree, for exampls, 
that had fallen on a msn and killed him was forfeit to the Crown, 
was based on this primitive belief, and was not abolished till 1345. 
Sir James Frazer, it will be seen, illustrates not only the Old 
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Testament, but also many mediaeval and modern usages, in his 
book. The inquiries on which he starts lead him into*the most 
diverse fields, and it is amusing and instructive to accompany him. 





REBUILDING BRITAIN.* 

TxHovuaH recent events have affected some of the problems 
considered in this survey, it remains a most valuable book, as might 
be expected from the credentials of the writer, who adds to 
his equipment as a distinguished barrister and jurist long experi- 
ence in education, culminating? in his appointment as Vice- 
Chancellor of what is perhaps the greatest of the New Universi- 
ties. It should be noted that the survey is confined to the 
rebuilding of Britain: Imperial reconstruction is omitted ; 
and even within these limits two great problems are left untouched— 
the settlement of Ireland and the place of woman in the new order. 

Sir Alfred Hopkinson deals with his subject under the three 
headings of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, though wisely 
insisting on a modern interpretation of these Victorian watch- 
words. More important still is his insistence on the spirit in 
which we must approach our task. We must have faith in the 
people, we must trust them more than the Government have 
done in the war, but ‘‘ we must not flatter those whom we trust” ; 
it is good policy as well as honesty to tell the truth plainly. 
He lays down three conditions necessary to make democracy a 
blessing and not a curse. It must have a sense of responsibility, 
a law-abiding spirit, and a clear ideal. Arbitrariness is as great 
a danger in democracies as in absolute rule. You can execute a 
bad King; you cannot execute an unrestrained majority. The 
war has in the main confirmed our faith in human nature: it 
hes also shown us that we have not to rebuild ab initio. There 
are some foundations well and truly laid. To sum up, we need 
conscience, duty, and love in their high meanings, not as 
misinterpreted to suit private interest, obstinacy, and jealousy. 

The proposal of 2 League of Nations—as a means of restraining 
the “ will to power ’’ in nations who have plucked the fruit of 


the tree of knowledge for the destruction of mankind—forms the | 
Argument is | 


principel subject matter of the section on ‘* Peace.” 





useless against the German theory that justice is the interest of the | 


st ronger : 
it. The great crux is the difficulty of enforcing agreement 
against war, Sir Alfred Hopkinson carefully examines the alterna- 
tive sanctions (in the legal sense of definite penalties inflicted on 
the wrongdoer), and finds fatal objections to the maintenance of 


an international force or police as laid down in Lord Parker's | 


sclheme—viz., ‘‘ Certain members of the League, to consist of the 
chief military and naval Powers, should agree, if required to do so 
by a resolution of the League, to commence and prosecute war 
against the guilty nation until it shall have accepted terms which 
shal! be approved by the League.” Sir Alfred maintains that we 
ought never to consent to an engagement which might in cireum- 
stances, the real character of which no one can foresee at present, 
compel us to undertake a war at the bidding of others. He declares 
in favour of the other alternative, the ‘‘ economic boycott,” in the 
sense that ‘‘ without going to war the nations should cease to have 
dealings with the wrongdoer and forbid all intercourse of their 
subjects with the country which invades or violates neutral territory.” 
But no League of Peace can be asufficient guarantee against a highly 
organized Power desirous of war. A change of government in 
Germany is necessary: but we should not look for a disruption of 
settled and orderly government in Germany (this was written some 
months ago); again, “we desire not the destruction but the 
regeneration of Germany.’”’ Our aims must be pure and free 
from commercial jealousy. The final conclusions reached 
are the need for such a League in view of the destructive 
possibilities of another war; the need of the economic boycott ; 
the end of secret diplomacy; self-determination, provided the 
peoples concerned have established or can establish a peaceful and 
organized government, without affecting the safety of contiguous 
countries; the maintenance of Arbitration Tribunals; and the 
attempt to secure at least partial disarmament. On the difficult 
question how the nations of the League should vote in coming to 
any decision Sir Alfred is silent. Turning to political peace at 
home, Sir Alfred Hopkinson discusses the position of the Crown, 
the Lords and Commons. He has a reasoned belief in the stability 
of the Crown ; he is a Second Chamber man: he admits that the 
Commons, with certain reservations, have deserved well of the 
country, but sees a new and serious danger in the prospect that, 
“instead of national policy being controlled by legislation, settled 
by a regular constitutional body elected according to definite 
rules and representing the nation, the real power of initiative 
and real directing force may pass to some other body or bodies 
unknown to the law and representing only a class, or even to certain 
writers in the populer Press.’”” He has good hopes of Britain's 
sanity, but he reminds us that democracies can be aggressive, 





* Rebuilding Britain ; a Survey of the Problems of Reconstruction after the World War. 
dy Sic Alfred Hopkinson, K,C, London; Cassell and Co, [5s, net.] 


the Central Powers can only be admitted if they surrender | 











and quotes Dr. Campbell Morgan's gloss on President Wilson’s 
saying: “It is said we want to make the world safe for democracy, 
What we really need is to make democracy safe for the world,” 
For the securing of industrial peace he relies on Industrial Councils 
in which real representative working men would supersede agitators 
and politicians “‘ on the make ” ; he believes in shortening hours of 
labour ; wages are too low in normal times, too high in war; and 
he utters a wise caveat against the false ideal of an educational 
ladder by which all will proceed from the elementary to the second. 
ary school and thence to the University, as tending to produce an 
intellectual proletariat. Increased production is indispensable if 
we are to hold our own; but it can only be attained “first by 
willing and vigorous work on the part of the workman aiming at 
producing as much as possible in the hours during which labour 
can be efficiently carried on without detriment to health or depriving 
the labourer of the opportunities of enjoying a life outside his daily 
routine; and secondly by the increased use of the best machinery 
and labour-saving appliances and working such machinery to its 
fullest capacity.” Under the head of “* Religious Peace ” Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson dwells on the need of comprehension, of accentuating 
points of agreement, exchange of pulpits, and the creation of Theo. 
logical Faculties at the Universities. The duty of the Churches is 
not to legislate, but to create an atmosphere and influence working 
for harmony. The chapters on Retrenchment are chiefly concerned 
with the best means of restoring effective control of national expendi 

ture. To this end the writer urges the framing of definite estimates 
by the spending Departments, and the regaining of control by the 
Cabinet, the Treasury, -and the House of Commons. Revenue 
might be increased by enhancing Legacy Duties on bequest tc 
indirect beneficiaries—collateral relatives; the State might take 
the whole property in cases of intestacy if there were no relatives 
within the third and fourth degrees. Sir Alfred Hopkinson would 
impose an export duty on coal, and readjust the Excess Profits Tax 
by making it an Excess Dividends Duty. The relief of the middle 
classes is urgent: the rapid accumulation of huge fortunes by 
nouveaux riches is a real danger. Jn regard to the nation, wiser 
rather than reduced expenditure should be our aim. 

The chapters on Reform are prefaced with a list of twenty-nine 
suggestions. Most of them appear in the programme put forward 
by the Prime Minister. We have not space to deal with them in 
detail, but may note that under the head of Law Reform Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson advocates the alteration of the procedure in the Hous: 
of Commons and the establishment of a Ministry of Justice, but no 
mention is made of redressing inequalities as between the sexes. 
In this context it is worth recalling that Lord Halsbury once 
seriously contemplated the abolition of primogeniture and entail. 
The need of the purification of public life prompts some excellent sug- 
gestions as to the bestowal of honours and contributions to Party 
funds, enlivened by some striking anecdotic illustrations. Finally. 
we have some weighty last words on Union and Regeneration. 
Germany's moral downfall was due not to autocracy but to the 
absence of a “ just will.” Another warning is against excessive 
reliance on State organization. A third bids us be on our guar 
against the voices in our midst—some echoes of the German spirit 
we have been fighting to exorcise, others “ of the still more fatal 
anarchic spirit that makes a lawless democracy the most deadly 
foe of liberty and ordered progress.’’ With this warning, even 
more timely now than when it was written, Sir Alfred Hopkinson con- 
cludes a most valuable and helpful book, in which wisdom and 
sanity are allied to goodwill and a good hope of the future. 





A LANDMARK IN PHILOSOPHY.* 

In Psychological Principles Dr. James Ward, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Cambridge, has finally revised and considerably 
expanded his Encyclopaedia Britannica article ** Psychology.” 
The Cambridge Press is to be congratulated on co-operating to 
release a famous article from comparative inaccessibility, and on 
presenting it in its new form within the limits of a single weil- 
arranged volume. 

Philosophy has been aptly described by Plato, in one place, 
as the attempt “‘to grasp the immutable and the eternal,’ and 
its character can perhaps best be appreciated by throwing it into 
contrast with Mysticism, the quiet contemplation of Being, the 
apotheosis of feeling, which is content, without intellectual striving, 
to wait—haply to enjoy. But, if Plato thus indicated the sphere 
of Philosophy, it was left to Aristotle to demarcate the specific 
studies in which Philosophy consists. He, with sound judgment, 
gave priority to what he named “ First Philosophy,” called by us 
Metaphysic, which, as the term suggests, is concerned with the 
ultimate problems of knowledge and existence. Closely he related 
thereto Logie and Psychology, Ethics and Aesthetics (of the re- 
spective subject matters of which, we may assume, working notions 
obtain), and, while he did not deny to Mathematics and the 
sciences of his day the designation Philosophy, yet even at that 


nascent 











* Psychological Principles, By James Ward, Cambridge; at the University 
Press, (21s, net.) 
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time homogeneous bodies of detailed knowledge tended to dis- 
entangle themselves from philosophio setting, leaving only their 
principles and methods to the purview of “ First Philosophy.” 
After the Renascence, this separatist tendency rapidly developed : 
to-day ‘‘ exact sciences ”’ multiply indefinitely. Will Psychology, 
Ethics, and Aesthetics become “exact,” leaving likewise only their 
methods and principles to the regulative survey of Metaphysic ? 

In. part, the question is answered. The psychological bins of 
English metaphysicians from Locke onwards is traditional. Their 
constant approach to the problems of knowledge through appeal 
to the introspection of the individual upon his own unique experi- 
ence, made clear that the study of individual exporiences. qua 
experience would, in due time, be recognized. Forty yorrs azo, 
Dr. Ward, “understanding by experience not merely nor primarily 
cognition, but also, and above all, conative activity or behaviour ” 
(p. 28), took up the task of constructing a science of Psychology 
so definable, leaving to Metaphysie the problem of the validity of 
the method of introspection with which, primarily, he worked, 
and that of observation and experiment, whose results, in the ease of 
Psychology, depend, in turn, for interpretation upon introspection. 

The classic philosophers to Kant, the Scottish school, emphasizing 
the faulty view of mind as aggregated faculties, could yicld sug- 
gestions ; Herbartianism and the writings of the later Associa- 
tionists (both drawing away from that error), and still more the 
works of Lotze, could prove of greater worth; the laboratory of 
Wundt at Leipzic could manifest the possibilities and limitations of 
(to speak popularly) physiological and mental correlates; Spencer's 
volumes could stand as a reminder of evolutionary thought—all 
this may be allowed, but it will not derogate from the aecomplish- 
ment of Dr. Ward, who, though he would probably be the last to urge 
independence of help, has, beyond expectation, succeeded in the 
task which he undertook, and which, with brief lapses, has been his 
main concern as a philosopher. Simultaneously others have laboured 
in the field ; on the Continent the development has been chiefly 
along the experimental lines of Wundt, in America the brilliant 
independent pen of the late William James wrote from a standpoint 
not unlike thatof Dr. Ward yet in touch with Germanic experiment, 
whilst. the generation of those taught by Dr. Ward—Stout, Shand, 
and McDougall being names readily suggested—are carrying on his 
work, vying with their comrades abroad. Cumulative research is 
progressing ; rival schools grow excited ; Psychology is emancipated, 
Yet, when the years pass, we venture to think it will be increasingly 
clear that Dr. Ward is the true founder of the science, whatevermod ifi- 
cations may be necessary in his doctrine, whatever lacunas gape to be 
supplied. Modificationis possible. According to Dr. Ward, expressed 
in the simplest terms, the individual, at any one moment, is aware of 
sensory presentations and such ideas as hold the field, he is pleased 
or pained with the situation, and he acts to or from the exciting 
presentations till new presentations ocour. He has a “single sub- 
jective activity,” ‘‘ the one power of variously distributing . . 
attention ’’ (p. 57), and that activity, accounting ultimately for the 
discrimination he makes among presentations, determining how far 
(if at all?) they are cognized, likewise conditions Feeling-tone, 
the elemental, pathic, unanalysable state of content or discontent 
with the situation ; and, finally, that same activity is the source of 
innervation to action. The last battles in Psychology will probably 
be fought over the question of the nature of mental Activity and 
Feeling-tone. But, if his view were proved false (and allnow do not 
hold it), Dr. Ward’s system would not totter; at most it would suffer 
sympathetic modification in every part. Lacunae admittedly exist. 
Dr. Ward has hitherto been held to deal perfunctorily with instincts, 
emotions, sentiments—Feeling in general, as his critios say. The 
defect is partly one of intention; he is dealing, as did his friend 
William James, with “ principles,” not details—that work he leaves 
to others. He is, moreover, undoubtedly right in pointing to the 
loose usage of the term Feeling that has permitted his critics to 
confuse, in their classification of emotions, sensation-factors and 
Feeling-tone. Still, much of the new matter of this book deals 
with these questions in their practical aspect. After due reflection, 
we affirm that nothing will permanently impair the central value 
of this life-work, or cause Psychological Principles to be other than a 
title to high place upon the bead-roll of philosophic fame. 

Let us turn from a consideration of the place of this work his- 
torically to deal with the book and the reader. Essentially it is a 
philosopher's Psychology. That student who, from whatever cause, 
held captive by Philosophy, has made sufficient acquaintance 
with the subject-matter of Ethics to be annoyed by the fact that 
such notions as “right,’’ ‘‘ pleasure,” “‘ conscience,” “‘ instinct,” 
“will” are used (to-day inexcusably) with no attempt at exact 
expression of their connotation in psychological terms, and who 
has realized, at the stage where he passes the bounds of Formal 
Logic, that it is unwise to talk further of ‘‘ percepts,” ‘ concepts,” 


“judgments ” until he has considered them as psychological data, 
should apply himself tosomething more than theelementary text-book, 
and make Dr. Ward’s work the beginning of his wisdom. Orienta- 
tion at that critical stage is the chief need in an academic course in 





Philosophy. In the past, all serious students came eventually to 
read and value the famous Encyclopaedia article, and those who could 
bought the loose leaves of Messrs. Black’s edition at “ fancy 
prices.” If University professors are wise, they will henceforth 
prescribe Psychological Principles, now accessible to all students, 
as a set book early in every Philosophy curriculum... Those of them 
whose special domain is Ethics will particularly be pleased that 
much of the additional matter has, as we have observed, practical 
bearing. We cannot advise that the ordinary layman should essay 
to make his first acquaintance with the science from this advanced 
exposition ; but workers in Science generally must face its findings 
upon particular issues—e.g., the section “‘ Heredity,” which would 
lead us to renew our confidence in Ezekiel’s proverb, ‘‘ The fathers 
have eaten. sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge," 
thereby denying the main thesis of Weismann that acquired charac- 
teristics are not normally handed down, is not one that the biologist 
unacquainted with Dr Ward’s Heredity and Memory (Camb., 1913) 
can ignore :—~ 

“Weismann, who was then supposed to have vanquished Lamarck 
and to have corrected Darwin, has ended in discrediting himself 
on the main issue by his arbitrary, complicated and often in- 
consistent speculation despite his important work in detail.”— 
(p. 426, note.) 
Apparently we may now seek for the origin of Instinct in the 
inheritance of Habit. 

Whoever the reader be, he will find this. work written with direct- 
ness, with all the simplicity that seems possible, and to be happy 
in its use of literary similes and to reflect a catholic learning. 





ENGLISH POETRY IN ITS RELATION TO PAINTING 
AND THE. OTHER ARTS.* 

A very interesting lecture by Mr. Laurence Binyon upon English 
Poetry in its Relation to Painting and the other Arts was lately delivered 
in connexion. with the British Academy, and has been published in 
pamphlet form by the Oxford University Press. His lecture is a 
plea for artistic unity. The theory—founded, as he is inclined to 
think, upon certain dicfa of Pater’s—which puts music and painting 
into one category, and poetry into a completely separate one, he 
regards as a fundamental error. He further laments as unfortunate 
the ‘‘ curious horror of the intrusion into art of anything which 
might be suspected of being literature,”” which has taken possession 
of so many critios lately. The unifying principle of all the arts is, 
he deolares, “‘ rhythm.’’ This phrase would lead his readers to 
imagine that he regarded musio and poetry as most nearly related ; 
but he does not. This may, he admits, be true of them in their 
origin, but if we are discussing the arts in maturity he belioves we 
shall find poetry and painting to have the most in common. The 
word “ rhythm” as applied to painting may well confuse a simple 
reader. Mr. Binyon, however, makes his meaning fairly plain by 
saying that just as postry may be nothing but musical words, so 
painting may be reduced to mere arabesque. Neither art, however, 
is at its greatest when thus simplified. All through his very 
eloquent lecture it is taken for granted that poetry is the greatest of 
the arts under discussion. ‘‘ The essential characteristic of poetry isits 
power of focussing the whole range of our sensibilities. Its primary 
appeal is the music of rhythmical language, but into this it fuses @ 
world of sensation and a world of emotion and a world of thought.” 
A poet “‘ thinks in images ’’; he is, in fact, a painter, though he 
may also be:a musician and a philosopher. There is a sense, if we 
understand Mr. Binyon aright, in which he regards word-painting 
as greater than colour-painting, greater even in its own sphere 
because poetry involves ‘“‘sequence, movement, action,’’ while 
‘* painting and sculpture are stationary.” 

Greece during her greatest) period expressed herself “‘in every 
medium known,” says Mr. Binyon; and he adds that it would be 
hard to say in which of the arts she most excelled. Here the reader 
is inclined to interrupt. It would, no doubt, be “‘ hard to say” 
because we are.almost completely ignorant of Greek musio, but the 
difficulty surely arises: because of our ignorance, not, as he implies, 
from the impossibility of comparison between degrees of perfection. 
“At other great periods it seems as if one kind of art attracted te 
itself all the genius. of the time,’ he goes on, “ and other kinds 
scarcely counted in comparison.”’ This fact is specially marked in 
the history of English art, where we get ‘‘extraordinary bursta, 
followed by long lethargies.’”” The result of this tendency is seen, 
he thinks, to-day. He takes a cheerful view of the present artistio 
situation. Poetry ‘‘ renews itself once again with fresh vigour and 
a rich abundance. In the other arts, too, there is both plenty and 
varioty of gift.” All the same, there is much to be desired. There 
is a feeling of dissatisfaction among the abler critios. They are 
conscious of ‘“ waste,” ‘‘ division,’”’ “incoherence.” Is not this © 
due, he asks, “ in part, at least, to an unrelatedness of the various 
arts, including poetry, the most pregnant and articulate of them all ? 
The arts have each their boundaries, each the separate felicitics 
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telonging to their medium. But it is well also to remember that 
they have their common spring of inspiration in the imaginative 
lifo; and it is that fundemental unity which best preserves them 
from chaos, triviality, and caprice.” 

What can we do to attain to this imaginative and intellectual 
unity 2? Mr. Binyon has no plan of salva‘ion to suggest, but he 
points out how we have missed it in the past, end his object is 
evidently to persuade his readers to think upon his lines, not to 
indicate to them any definite conclusions. Between the mediaeval 
time and the eighteenth century, he writes, the “ imaginative 
intellect of our country had divided itself and lived in different 
compartments.” Even when the Church and the feudal system 
held a small world in a species of union the relation of the arts 
wa: fitful. At the time of Chaucer painting and sculpture had 
ro‘thing comparable with his poetry to offer—even taking into 
account the fact that the inner furnishings of the great cathedrals 
have been destroyed. Still, the pictorial art of the time was 
“rich in promise,” and Mr. Binyon accuses war and the Puritan 
spirit of rendering that promise void. Forms of imagination 
which should have found pictorial expression were confined to 
words, for literature can live under almost any conditions. It 
“demands no costly apparatus,” and ‘does not present itself 
in the market-place to every eye.’ The pictorial element in 
Elizabethan poetry is obvious, but the lecturer finds it for us 
even in the Puritanism of Milton, whose poetry has, generally 
speaking, so much more relation to music than to painting. Did 
Italian pictures suggest to Milton the following magical effects ? 
Mr. Binyon thinks not, but says that in reading the description of 
the tempter's feast in the wilderness we are reminded of Veronese :— 

“ And at a stately side-board by the wine 

That fragrant smell diffused, in order stood 

Tall stripling youths rich clad, of feirer hue 

‘Than Ganymed or Hylas; distant more 

Under the trees now tripped, now solemn stood 

Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Naiades 

With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn, 

And lacies of the Hesperides, that seemed 

Fairer than feigned of old, ot fabled since 

Of feiry damsels met in forest wide 

By knights of Logres, or of Lyonness, 

Lancelot or Pelleas or Pellenore ; 

And all the while harmonious airs were heard 

Of chiming strings or charming pipes, and winds 

Of yentlest gale Arabian odours fanned 

From their soft wings, and Flora’s earliest smells.” 
In the time of Pope Mr. Binyon finds once more artistic solidarity. 
“The typical poet of the eighteenth century constructed his poem 
in the manner of an essayist.’” ‘‘ Reason gives the law to all the 
arts, and reason alone inspires the critic.” ‘* Neither Shakespeare 
nor Milton intimidated Dr. Johnson.’’ A ‘ cohesion” like the 
“cohesion ” of the Middle Ages, we read, returned to the world. 
Fielding and Smollett found their counterpart in Hogarth, and 
though he thinks the subservience of Reynolds to the canons of his 
time can be exaggerated, it undoubtedly existed. All the same, 
“in imaginative creation the period failed.’’ *‘‘ The temperature 
of the mind was lowered. The aims thought worthiest were those 
demonstrably standing within attainment.” 

Space fails us to follow the lecturer further—to listen to his 
criticism of Chatterton, Gray, and Blake, to stand with him before 
the canvases of Turner and Constable. We hope we have quoted 
enough to make our readers go with him to the end of his two 
dozen short pages. Every reader who picks up the pamphlet will 
finish it, but probably he will come away still convinced of the 
theories of which he wes convinced when he began to read. Indeed, 
it seems to us that Mr. Binyon’s arguments tell both for and 
against his theory, The only period in which the “ solidarity” he 
desires was attained, he admits, failed in creative power, while the 
greater periods were those in which the divorce he laments seems 
ebvious. Ft is not the object of the present writer to do more than 
give a partial summary of an exceedingly interesting and suggestive 
discourse. It is for the reader to comply with or demur to the thesis. 





MOTIVES IN ENGLISH FICTION.* 
Tris is in reality a history of the English novel written by an 
American. It is packed with well-erranged information and 
resplendent with well-chosen quotations, but the English in which 
jt is written is not always the King’s, nor, for that metter, the 
President's ; and the author's adventures in criticism will seem to 
English readers more strange than successful. Indeed, to speak 
correctly, Mr. Whiteford’s criticisms should rether be described 
as comparisons. He proceeds from page to page and from century 
to century by a process of analogy. One author “* fingers forward ” 
to another, sometimes at a great distance, so great thet the recder 
eannot possibly discern the likeness. If he reads on, however, he 
will become interested in the author's method, which resembles a 
game of petience. His object would seem to be to reduce the 
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personnel of English fiction—both the writers and their creations— 
into as few types as possible, till at last they lie before the reader 
in little heaps as the cards lie before the patience-player. Under 
the pack faced by Sir Thomes Malory, for instence, we find some 
very unexpected persons, including George Macdoneld. Nathanie) 
Ingelo’s Bentivolio and Urania, published in 1660, contains 
splendid description of a sea fight. How this description “ fingers ” 
towards Mr. De Morgan’s novels we cannot see, but we are told 
that it does. Perhaps the analogy may be more patent to our 
readers. Here is the passage :— 

“* We see ships sinking by reason of ‘ incurable leaks, some blowing 

up their decks voluntarily, and some being fired egainst their wills, 
The air wes filled with the noise of guns, cries of dying persons, and 
the shouts of conquerors ; the light of the day being obscured with 
clouds of smoke, and the sea discolored with the blood of wounded 
men, and made dismal with the bodies of the slain.’ ” 
Some of Mr. Whiteford’s comparisons are of course happier than 
this. Ezekiel’s ‘‘ remarkable contribution to the Bible” hag 
something in common with More’s Utopia, but the works of Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Carnegie hardly seem to belong to the same category, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and Disraeli do undoubtedly ‘‘ move across 
the same upper ten parterre,” if we have rightly divined the meaning 
of the sentence, but even they do not seem to bracket suitably 
| together. That certain poor novelists will “‘ live forever in the 
vivisection given them by Jane Austen”’ is a just criticism, if 
Strangely expressed ; and the following piece of ‘* fingering forward ” 
is obviously true enough :— 





“In 1766 tender-hearted twins were born ; namely, Goldsmith's 
Vicar and Henry Brooke's Mr. Fenton (Mr. Clinton, uncle of Harry 
Clinton). These philanthropic gentlemen afterwards intreduced 
their old kinsmen Person Adams end Uncle Toby to Matthew 
Bramble and Uncle Roland Caxton, so that all might unite in 
throwing the richly embroidered mantle of their perfections around 
the shoulders of Colonel Newcome.” 

Now and then our euthor’s flights of imagination lead him into 
extreme singularity of diction. He personifies the pen of Sterne, 
which he describes as alternately under the guidance of the novelist 
and “* Providence.” In the grasp of the latter it is apt to give “ an 
ironic jab,” and when functioning alone it “ describes a circle around 
the fire and scratches a place for us to sit down to listen to the 
tale that apparently never is to be completed.’’ Another arresting 
sentence sums up the literary worth of the famous Mrs. Redclifie 
(she who is kept alive by Miss Austen's ‘‘ viviseotion ”’). ‘“‘ Mrs. Ann 
Radcliffe possesses a clear and beautiful style that fringes the white 
color of joy with jet.” This Professor of English Literature in 
Toledo University deals a good deal in “ jet.” He admires the 
power to create a melancholy atmosphere, which he describes es 
“‘eraping,”’ and considers en immense gift. He inclines to think 
happiness a species of delusion, pointing his readers to the 
consolations of Nature and adjuring them to ‘* lap up the stars in the 
night time a sentence which considered in its context we take 
to be equivalent to ‘‘ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may.” But 
he ascribes * craping ” to persons in whom we do not always see 
‘the gift. “The tiny mass of morbid realism in Adeline Mowbray 
presages the great dark land of its activity in the novels of Thomas 
Hardy, Hall Caine, and Mrs. Humphry Ward.” 

Mrs. Opie’s book which turns upon the effects of upbringing is 
likened to George Meredith's masterpiece. ‘*'The pernicious system 
of education by which a mother ruined Adeline is similar to that 
motivated by a father to engulf George Meredith’s Richard 
Feverel.” To say that Clementina in Sir Charles Crandison 
will always “ reign regnant ’’ among the mad women of English 
fiction is, again, an odd way of expressing an unusual view. 
Surely it is Ophelia who thus reigns. 

It is amazing to English readers that a man so well versed in 
literature should write like this. He can, however, do better. Let 
us show him at his best as well as at his worst. Of Miss Austen 
he has a real appreciation. Specking of Emma, he seys we cannot 
“forget the countenences and intimate dialogue of those who 
frequent the roadway between Hartfield and Highbury. Whether 
we are at Donwell, or Randalls, or at the Crown for the purpose of 
dancing, or off on en excursion to Box Hill, our associates Knightley, 
Weston, Churchill, Mrs. Elton, Woodhouse, faithful Perry, Miss 
Taylor, the guileless Harriet, the talk-a-pace Miss Bates, and Jane 
Feirfax, are all following their leader, the fascinating, exasperating 
Emma, who is their life as well as our own.”’ 

That is an excellent epitome of Miss Austen's masterpiece. The 
following elso strikes us as an excellent piece of writing. Our 
author has just quoted the proposal to Lucilla from Lyly’s Zuphues : 

“The subdued alliteration and the delicate arabesque antitheses 
in this proposal aid in oiling the machinery of euphuism so that it 
loses its monotonous click and responds to a vibratory warmth of 
an emotion that is genuine.” 


We wonder whether Mr. Whiteford has much influence over his 
students ? It is to be hoped that they will form their style upon 
the authors to whom he introduces them rether than upon his 
own. We wonder also whether in Toledo the major pert of his 





: book reads strangely ? If not, we must face the fact that at least 
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in some pitts of America the English of the lexicographer is 
pecoming a dead language. 





“SISTER MATTY.”* 

Aut but one of the cases described by Mr. Robert Holmes in his 
new volume have been “ selected out of some three hundred ex- 
convicts I have had a hand in seeking to help these twenty years — 
not as my regular calling, which chiefly concerns persons not so 
far gone in crime, but as a sort of spare-time occupation.”” Readers 
of Walter Greenway, Spy and Hero, will probably look for further 
revelations of romance in crime, but it was not to be expected— 
perhaps not to be desired—that such picturesque histories should 
be anything but rare. Still, though Mr. Holmes tells us of no 
“ Walter Greenway,” many of the histories are of unusual interest, 
and two at least are startling for dramatic detail and romantic 
setting. ‘“‘ Sister Matty ’’—-Matthew Godber—of “slim girlish 
appearance * and innocent eyes, studied for the ministry. His 
parents, small shopkeepers, were too poor to buy him all the 
necessary books. Matthew would not allow his kindly tutor to 
lend them, but he helped himself to them in the bookshops, and 
by a1 ingenious trick and an innocent expression was not discovered 
till he had stolen some fifty volumes and afterwards pawned them. 
He spent the proceeds, as far as Mr. Holmes could conjecture, on 
cigarettes. Godber’s charming face was his fortune, we are told. 
Again and again its girlish innocence saved him from the results 
of his weakness>s. It even enabled him to perform that exceptional 
feat, the cheating of a “ welsher ” on his own pitch. In November, 
1914, Mr. Holmes heard from the ‘‘ welsher,” who had joined the 
Colours, that “ brother Matthew . . . who diddled me out of 
ninety-five pounds in the days of long ago,” was with them. ‘“‘ He’s 
the same cherub he always was, for all the world like a good-looking 
monk or a pretty girl, the sort we see in carvings and pictures about 
here.” Becauso of his face Matthew at once became “ Sister 
Matty ’ with the regiment, and incidentally the idol of the man 
he had “‘ diddled.” As with “ Walter Greenway,” so “ Sister 
Matty ” turned his talents to the benefit of his country. He became 
a fascinating Belgian meiden and “ diddled”’ Huns, says the 
elmiring “‘ welsher,”’ “ in fine style.’”” German snipers became 
an easy prey. ‘“ Sister Matty,’’ resident in a Belgian farmhouse 
used by German soldiers, found her own charms an inconvenience, 
She disappeared—to reappear as a Belgian boy, was deported 
to foreed labour, escaped to England, and returned to her own 
regiment. The tributes are warm to Godber’s valour in the trenches, 
to his tenderness to wounded comrades. A ‘ boy subaltern,’’ 
worn with suffering, broke into sobbing for his home folk. ‘‘ And 
that fellow put his arm round me in the dark after he’d tied the 
bandage, and kissed m2 on the forehead like a mother might.” 
“ Sister Matty’s ’ feminine charm was more than skin-deep. Later 
when very badly wounded he bore his sufferings ‘‘ like a heroine,” 
ejaculates his ever-faithful admi-er, the ‘“welsher.”” ‘ The 
gamest little beauty I ever saw.’ Back in civil life, the 
first thing Matthew Godber did was to repay, out of 
a store of money saved while he was honest, various sums 
stolen in other years, including the ninety-five pounds out of 
which he had “diddled”’ his friend. The friend indignantly 
handed back the cheque. ‘ ‘ Don’t be daft,’ I said, ‘ you owe m2 
nought.’ ‘ Billy,’ says she, ‘ I'm getting better, where ninety-nine 
in a hundred would either have lost their reason or died. I'm going 
to make a clean new start and I’m going to start fair.’’’ We must 
leave our readers to discover what happened finally about the 
cheque. The story is a wonderful one, and on re-reading it we 
are not sure that after all it does not come very near to that of 
“ Walter Greenway.” 

Not so heroic, but full cf interest, pathetic, and romantic, is the 
story of John Carlyle, the ‘* mulish Prince,”’ as Mr. Holmes describes 
him,‘ certainly the very greatest mule I ever met,” with his strange 
predilection for window-smashing. It was his obsession. Some 
bright spirit suggested as an occupation for him “ pounding up 
glass for remelting, or something like that,’’ but Mr. Holmes could 
discover no such trade. Finally Carlyle was shipped to a “ coaling 
tation somewhere in the tropics, where he was a tremendous 
success with the natives, and subsequently married—or more 
precisely was married by—a native Queen, who speedily became, 
he sorrowfully admitted, his “ gaffer.” As soon as the news of the 
war had percolated to his island Carlyle joined the Colours—but 
his wife persisted in accompanying him to England. Whether it 
was her “ gaffer ’’-like qualities or jealousy that made her decide 
to com> with him cannot be known, but her very real devotion to 
her consort provoked a s‘ncere devotion in him, though a devotion 
not always expressed in the happiest language. Carlyle was badly 
wounded, and when he was well enough to travel he agreed to go 
back to his island home :— 

“ She's takin’ me back as soon as they'll let me go. Happen it’s 
as well. I reckon I've about as much chance wi’ her as @ 
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mouse has wi’e.cat. But it worn’t no bad luck as chucked me up 
agen her. Things might be a sight worse. . . She ain’t a 
beauty but she sticks like glue. Bein’ a tegor for seeing through 
folks I think you'd get on wi’ her for all she's a black. Blacks can 
be as good as whites for owt I know—a damned s ght better nor 
German whites, I should think. . . .” 

We have left ourselvesno space in which to refer to that attract- 
ive and inveterate writer of begging-letters, Rosamond Newman 
and her unfortunate daughter—a story which would have allured 
Dickens ; or to Abe, the ‘“ horse-chanter ’’ who, on the principle 
of “ set a thief to catch a thief,” was so invaluable to the Remount 
Department of the War Office. Mr. Holmes has a favourite method 
with those who have “ gone far on the wrong road,” one which 
he applies to all classes. ‘I regard the educated scamp as worse 
than the uneducated. . . I know of no safe method of assisting 
in @ man’s reform, other than placing his foot on the lowest rung 
of the ladder.’’ If a man can stick to a course of manual labour, 
he wins Mr. Holmes’s confidenes. This method, naturally, was not 
popular with such men of education and cunning as The Professors; 
who expostulated with him in terms of sadness and irony from 
the United States, where in a “ magnificent palace reared in New 
York as a moral hospital ” they “ were treated as becomes gentlemen 
of education, temporarily incapacitated by the accidents of life.” 
Mr. Holmes pleads for a wiser treatment of the ‘“ half-wits ’’ who 
make up so large a proportion of the criminal world. In civil 
life, he says in regard to certain specific cases, they were failures. 
When drafted into the Army many of them had a clean sheet. 
“What they required was constant disciplinary control. Is it too 
much to hope for some plan whereby they and their kind may find 
happiness and contentment in productive employment under helpful 
supervision and discipline in time of peace ?” 





THE CANDLE OF VISION.* 

UnperR the excitement of Tinker Bell's impending dissolution 
the normal theatre audience responds en masse to Peter Pan's 
urgent appeal, and surrenders unconditionally to belief in fairies. 
When Peter and Wendy have gone to their home in the tree-tops 
and the curtain has fallen on the land of make-believe, we reassume 
our incredulity with our greatcoats and feel, shamefacedly, that we 
have been condescending too much to the folly of children. But 
Mr. Russell believes in fairies at his most sceptical hours and amidst 
the most material surroundings ; he knows all the elves of hills, 
brooks, standing lakes, and ‘groves ; he believes because he knows, 
and he knows because he has seen ; and he has written this book to 
tell us that we also can see and know if only we have the courage to 
believe. 

Mysticism does not move by logic, and a large part of T'he Candle 
of Vision is necessarily ultra-rational : visions and dreams which 
must be taken or rejected as they stand without inquiry into their 
coherence or purport. Another part, which offers a definite test 
of the validity of intuitions, must be left to the student of primitive 
speech to determine whether the affinities which Mr. Russell has 
discovered between the roots of language and ideas, force, colour, 
and form can be justified by the results of objective research, 
But there is also a part which is argumentative, and therefore 
subject to criticism. Briefly, the thought is this: the images that 
appear before our mental eyes, whether in sleep or in waking 
moments of vision, are too novel, too complex, and too well co- 
ordinated to be produced by the unconscious mind from the raw 
material of memory. We cannot explain the creation of these 
images by calling the process ‘‘ imagination.”” A mere word explains 
nothing ; either these forms are moulded from our sense percep- 
tions, or else they have a real existence apart from us. The latter 
theory commends itself to Mr. Russell, for he holds that he has seen 
visions too consistent with facts, known to other men but pre- 
viously unknown to himself, to have been the mere chance formation 
of his mind playing at random upon its acquired stock of colour and 
form. He asserts further that his experience as a painter who 
habitually works without the model has proved to him that it is 
impossible, consciously, to amend one’s mental image even of a 
solitary figure and make the necessary corrections of light and 
shade and perspective to suit the newly chosen pose, with anything 
like the rapidity that all the figures in a dream exhibit of their own 
volition :— 

‘‘ There must be originals : and if we are forced to dismiss as un- 
thinkable any process by which the pictures of our personal memory 
could unconsciously be reshaped into new pictures which appear in 
themselves authentic copies of originals which move, have light, 
colour, form, shade such as neture would bestow, then we are led 
to believe that memory is en attribute of all living creatures and of 
Eerth also, the greatest living creature we know, and that she 
carries with her, and it is accessible to us, all her long history, 
cities far gone behind time, empires which are dust, or are buried 
with sunken continents beneath the waters.”’ 

Whaet the ordinary mortal sees in chaotic dreams, Mr. Russell seeg 
in willed vision ; and he assures us that we can see also, if we nerve 
ourselves to the appropriate concentration. 


= ‘The Candle of Vision, By 2%, London: Macmillan and Co, (68, net) 
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Whether this theory (which anproximates fairly closely to the 
pan-psychism of Samuel Butler) is true or false is a matter for dis- 
cussion by psychologists, and for personal revelation to believers ; 
what immediately concerns us here is to notice that somehow or 
other its present expression is not perfectly convincing. ‘* At.” 
complains’ that people do not realize the wonder of dreams; we 
fear that he does not realize the wonder of his own explanation of 
them. If he were possessed with the intoxicating spirit of his own 
belief, he could not pause to be so delicately beautiful in his phrases, 
to marshal his sentences in such studied symmetry, to modulate 
vowels and consonants into such elaborate harmonies and rhythms, 
We do not complain of his using all the resources of his art to de- 
seribe the cloud-capped towers of a vision; De Quincey’s opium 
nightmares are made real and terrible to us by the chromatic 
splendours which at once envelop and unfold them. But Mr. 
Russell is too uniformly elegant, too invariably refined, to give us 
the impression of a man ablaze with a message—a man who cannot 
stop to pick his words lest he should die before he can speak. His 
style is never daring or impetuous ; it is always quietly self-con- 
scious, even where the situation calls for violence and speed. Take 
an example :— 

“They will say, ‘ You are an artist and have painted such things. 

We know you heve imagination which creates images vividly. 
You are @ poet, and it is the art of your tribe to gild for us the 
thoughts you have, the emotions you feel, so that what moods are 
common with us you attire richly till they walk like kings. But 
what certainty have you that it is not all fancy, and the visions you 
speak of were not born in the cloudy hollows of your brain, and are 
not glorified memories of things’ you have first seen with the sensual 
eye, and which were afterwards refashioned in memory? What 
certitude have you that these things you speak of are in any way 
related to a real world invisible to our eyes ?’”’ 
Nobody speaks as prettily as that; people would not stand it. 
‘he manner is not the manner of an opponent sincerely concerned 
about his argumont ; it is the manner of a literary dilettantewho is 
more anxious to be exotic and precious than to convey # meaning. 
if one of ‘* 42.’s’ admirers were to express himself in such words, 
woe greatly fear that tho poet would resognize in him a cultivator 
of the. Ironic Spirit, and would greet his remarks with the augural 
wink exchanged between those who understand. 





FICTION. 





THE NEW WARDEN.* 

Tue title of Mrs. Ritchie's new novel inevitably carries us back to 
Trollope, but the resemblance is a falso trail. The scene is laid in a 
Cathedral town, but it is Oxford in war time, and the new Warden 
is the young Head of a Houses, learned, handsome, and unmarried. 
Our only serious complaint against a brilliant and delightful novel 
is that the background, though admirably suggested, is too great 
and tragic for the plot, which illustrates the cynical saying that 
& pretty woman can make a fool of the wisest man if she is pretty 
enough. Lady Dashwood, the elder and devoted sister of the 
Warden, who keeps house for him while her husband is at the war, 
scents danger in the presence of a young girl billeted on her by a 
manceuvring mother, and hurriedly summons an antidote in the 
person of an altogether charming young war-widow, whose husband, 
General Dashwood’s nephew, had been killed early in the war. But 
the mischief had alreaty been done. The Warden in a moment of 
compassionate expansion had offered his hand and home to Gwen- 
dolen Scott, a brainless girl of eighteen, who had been sedulously 
encouraged by her odious mother to entrap the first eligible suitor, 
and schooled by her in all the mean devices of the art of husband- 
hunting. But when all is said to her discredit, Gwendolen remains 
a semi-pathetic figure. She never had any chance at home; her 
face is her fortune ; for the rest, she is illiterate, half-baked, pain- 
fully conscious of her shortcomings in the presence of clever people. 
And she does not fling herself violently at the head of the Warden : 
in a sense he goes more than half-way to meet her; she plays her 
cards badly, and by her folly and dishonesty produces a situation 
in which she is forced to break off her engagement. The Warden 
is saved more by luck than good management. But the strength of 
tlie book does not lie in the plot, in the relations of the Warden 
and Gwendolen, or in the Warden himself. It is rather to be found 
in the other characters ; in witty and profoundly serious conver- 
sations ; in sidelights on the tragedy of Oxford; in the difficult 
position of May Dashwood—the young widow; in the mingled 
worldliness and magnanimity of her aunt. Mrs. Ritchie’s analysis 
of the social creed of ‘‘ Belinda and Co.’’—Belinda is Gwendolen’s 
mother and evil genius—is extraordinarily acute. Exce'lent, again, 
are the sketches of Boreham, the dilettante hedonist; Bingham, the 
cynical don with a good heart and a trenchant tongue; Harding, 
the florid, commonplace clerical tutor; and Louise, the French 
maid, whose views on the climate and society of Oxford are an 
unfailing joy. In fine, the book lacks the architectonic quality of 
organio coherence, but it is with all its defects a delightful enter- 
tainment—a novel in a hundred, if not a thousand. 





* The New Warden, By Mrs, D, G, Ritchie, London: John Murray, [7s, net.) 








Reapvasrr Novets.—The Orchard of Tears. Py Sax Pohmer 
(Methuen andCo. 6s. net.)—An account of arather impossible genius 
who writes a gospel of the war, the introduction to which attracts 
universal attention. Hoe, however, burns the manuscript of the book 
itself, and it must be confesssd that the ordinary reader will be 
puzzled to understand his motives. Eastern Red. By Helen 
Huntington. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s. net.)—A story of American 
society during the war. The most interesting person is not, how. 
ever; the heroine, but “‘ Rose Durand,” who revives the sentimental 
songs of mid-Victorian times and sings them in New York 
drawing-rooms. 











GIFT-BOOKS. 
—— 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Unver the title of The Springtide of Life (W. Heinemam, 10s. ¢d. 
net) Mr. Gosse has collected and arranged Swinburne’s delightfuy 
poems of childhood. Swinburne, it seems, had intended to do this 
for himself, but abandoned the scheme because he could not find a 
suitable illustrator. He would have been pleased, we are sure, 
with Mr. Arthur Rackham’s able and graceful drawings—eight of 
them in colour—which decorate this very well-printed volume, 
Few English poets except Blake can rival Swinburne’s exquisite 
verses on young children, which make a far stronger impression 
now that they are brought together. Mr. Willy Pogdny’s illus. 
trated edition of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayydm (Harrap, 15s, net), 
in FitzGerald’s first version, is a very elaborate imitation of a 
Persian manuseript, even in the type; the numerous coloured 
plates suggest the strangeness of the East and reflect the mysticism 
of the poem. A good reprint of Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. net) is illustrated in riotous colour 
by Mr. Edmund Dulac, who has been inspired by the wall-paintings 
of Knossos and by Greek vases as: well as by the stage-designs of 
M. Bakst. The pictures will not amuse every one, but it is good to 
have Hawthorne’s admirable versions of the Greek legends printed 
in bold and clear type. Mr. Max Beerbohm’s whimsical little 
story of the sinner turned saint, The Happy Hypocrite (J. Lane, 
21s. net), has. been reprinted with a number of equally whimsical 
illustrations, after the manner of Pietro Longhi, by Mr. George 
Sheringham. The thesis that the rake, by assuming the mask of 
virtue, unconseiously becomes virtuous, is open to doubt, but 
Mr. Beerbohm’s fantasy is very cleverly written. 

There is always room for such a collection of the old nursery 
stories as Mrs. Flora Annie Steel has reto!d in a simple and vivacious 
style in English Fairy Tales (Macmillan and Co., 10s. 6d. net), 
delightfully illustrated in colour and in black-and-white by Mr. 
Arthur Rackham. This handsome and amusing book will make an 
excellent Christmas gift for young children. Mr. Cyrus Mac- 
millan’s Canadian Wonder Tales (J. Lane, 15s. net) is a novel and 
highly interesting volume of folk-tales current among the French- 
Canadians and the Indians, with many attractive illustrations by 
Mr. George Sheringham. ‘The author, who completed his book 
while serving with the Canadian Corps in France, has brought 
together many humorous animal stories, such as ‘‘ How Rabbit 
Lost. his Tail,’’ as well as some strange tales of magie which will 
please the many young admirers of ‘‘ Hiawatha.” Another 
attractive book which will enlarge the legendary stores of the 
nursery is M. Jean de Bosschére’s Beasts and Men (W. Heinemann, 
12s. 6d. net), which is a collection of Flemish tales about Reynard 
the Fox and other animals, amusingly told and illustrated with 
great spirit by the.author. A people familiar from childhood with 
the cunning devices of Reynard must, we should think, have been 
fortified against the wiles of the enemy during the occupation. 

Young people—and many of their elders—who are interested in 
natural history will be delighted with Mr. R. Lydekker’s Wild Life 
of the World (F. Warne, 84s.), a descriptive survey of the geographical 
distribution of animals in three large volumes with an abundance of 
good illustrations. Mr. Lydekker was a man of science of high 
repute, and his book is a trustworthy and readable compendium of 
a large subject. The chapters on the birds in the first volume may 
be particularly commended ; the drawings in line and colour deserve 
high praise. Flower-Name Fancies, written and designed by 
M.G. P. Fauconnet, with English rhymes by Mr. H. Gordon (J. Lane, 
5s. net), is a witty French artist’s attempt to show how familiar 
flowers have come by their names, such as larkspur, Solomon’s seal, 
mare’s-tail, and soon. The French as well as the English names are 
given. M. Fauconnet does not know why the foxglove is so called ; 
the French have the prettier term, ‘‘ Gants de Notre Dame.” 

Soldicrs above all will be interested in Captain Martin Hardie’s 
Boulogne ; a Base in France (A. and C. Black, 5s. net), a set of 
thirty-two wash drawings which have been reproduced with care, 
Captain Hardie was known as a promising etcher before the war, 
and his views of the harbour and some of his street-scenes show the 
etcher’s instinct for fine effects of light and shade. Old Boulogne, 
as every one knows, abounds in the picturesque, Captain Hardie 
has not exhausted its possibilities. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
; 
{Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





The Reform of Political Representation. By J. Fischer Williams, 
(J. Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—We imagine that many of the short- 
sighted politicians, both Liberal and Unionist, who insisted on taking 
Proportional Representation for ordinary constituencies out of the 
Reform Bill, and who rejected even the modest instalment of 
“P.R.” which the House of Lords proposed, are regretting their 
action now that a General Election is at hand and three or even 
more candidates are presenting themselves in many a constituency. 
It is too late to remedy the mistake for the coming election, but 
pefore the next arrives ‘‘ P.R.’’ will, we imagine, be adopted as a 
simple, sensible, and truly democratic reform. Mr. Fischer 
Williams’s new and revised edition of his able pamphlet appears 
opportunely. He explains the proportional method in simple 
terms, and points out that it will be tried in the University con- 
stituencies, other than London, under the new Act. Switzerland 
has lately adopted the system for Federal elections, following the 
lead of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Tasmania. 


South America and the War. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. (Cambridge 
University Press. 4s. 6d. net.)}—This is a most instructive little 
book on a large and important subject. The author points out that 
Germany has taken immense pains to cultivate her trade with South 
and Central America, and that though many of the Republics 
severed relations with her or declared war, her position in 
Mexico has been unaffected, and her influence in Chile, Argentina, and 
Venezuela, above all, is still very considerable, owing to the large 
German mercantile communities in those States and to the very 
careful organization of the political and economic propaganda 
directed from Germany. America is making a vigorous effort to 
extend her trace with the Latin Republics, and Pan-Americanism, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick believes, has made progress during the war, owing in 
no small degree to the tact and restraint of President Wilson. 
The author thinks that Great Britain regards South America with a 
certain aloofness ; though much British capital is invested there, 
the personal relations between us and the South Americans are far 
from intimate. South America has sustained heavy losses during 
the war, but has learned to depend more on her own manufactures 
since the diversion of shipping to European war purposes produced 
a scarcity of foreign goods in South American warehouses. To 
that extent the war has been a benefit to her, 


Colour Studies in Paris. By Arthur Symons. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)—These sketches of the literary Bohemia of 
Paris twenty years ago seem to belong to a very remote past, 
War-worn Paris evokes very different emotions nowadays. We like 
best the short chapters on Paul Verlaine and his remarkable but 
disconcerting poetry, which in its temper has a curious affinity 
to Mr. Thomas Hardy's verse. Verlaine, by the way, was a native of 
Metz, and for all his cynicism was as patriotic a Frenchman as his 
fellow-Messins. Mr. Symons gives a facsimile of Verlaine’s notable 
little poem on Fountain Court, Temple, which was addressed to the 
author. It reminds us that Verlaine spent some time in England, 
and drew poetic inspiration from subjects so forbidding as, for 
example, Manchester on a wet winter night. 

We have received from « correspondent at the front another of 
the little ‘‘ Trench Books” written to keep up the spirits of the 
German soldier. This pamphlet, which has been pierced by 4 bullet, 
is an essay on America and the U-boat War by Karl Boy-Ed, the 
notorious spy-in-chief who was expelled from America for his 
criminal practices. Boy-Ed, who knew America well, demonstrated 
to his own satisfaction last March that America as a belligerent 
had been and would be a hindranee rather than a help to the 
Allies. He gave facts and figures to show that America would find 
it very difficult to transport half-a-million men to Europe and main. 
tain them here. Oddly enough, he did not consider the possibility 
that we might lend the Americans many transports, as we did in the 
spring. He underestimated the American shipbuilders’ energy and 
determination to achieve miracles, despite a scarcity of skilled 
labour, steel, and coal; if we did not know that the event had 





proved him wrong, we should say that he had made out @ very 
plausible case. It looks as if such mathematical arguments based 
on the size of the Allied merchant fleets and the assumed capacity | 
of the shipyards had deluded Boy-Ed’s superiors as well as the | 
gullible German public. They are now undeceived. 





The Nelson Touch. Selected and Arranged by We'!ter Jerrold. 
(J. Murray. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Jerrold has been hi inspired in 
preparing this selection from Nelson's sayings, taken trom Harris 
Nicolas’s edition of the Dispatches and Letters, Southey’s Life, and 
other sources, and arranged in order of date. The tremendous 
foree of Nelson’s personality is well shown in these extracts ; 





80, too, are his enthusiasm for his profession and his power of 
managing men. He had the “will to conquer *—of which the 
Germans have talked so much and to so little purpose—in the 
superlative degree. If it is exhilarating merely to read his confident 
anticipations of victory in every action, we can imagine how Nelson’s 
presence animated his officers and men. And with this high spirit 
he combined a mastery of professional detail and the power of de. 
vising and applying new methods that distinguishes the great 
commander. Here is a characteristic outburst after Copenhagen. 
“* Damn ourenemies! Bless our friends! Amen. Iamnot such a hypo- 
crite as to bless them that hate us, or if a man strike me on the 
cheek to turn the other. No, knock him down, by God!” There is 
an unusual note of caution in the remark of 1804 that ‘In sea 
affairs nothing is impossible and nothing improbable.” Marshal 
Foch would concur in the maxim that ‘‘ A wish to imitate successful 
battles is the sure road, by exertion, to surpass them.” 








LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE 
CATALOGUE 

SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


Liberty & CGo., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
HANDKERCHIEFS for 





Our triends can always do with these J : 

useful articles, and rarely have too many. Chrisimas 
We have a big range to choose from. Write G “f 

for samples and price list sent post free. ts 


Handkerchiefs from 3/6 per dozen. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAS1 


DENT’S WATGHES 4nd CLOGKS 
BY SPECIAL sees grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-British 
APPOINTMENT Exhibition, The hare Grand Prize awarded to a 
British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers. 
TO THE KING. The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
Kegulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and OO. Ltd, 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
1 STRAND, W.O. 3, or Bus ROVAL EXCHANGE, E.G. i 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


in its original condition has, for many years past, been the leading feature of tne 
collections that are always on view in Hamptons extensive Galleries for Antiques, 


0.914.—A Chippendale Bookcase of mahogany, dull finished, Shelves enclosed by 
doors which are panelled and glazed, 9 ft. wide, 9ft. high, 1 ft, 2in, deep. £75, 


HAMPTON 


Pall Mall East, S.W.1, 
and at Buenos Aires. 





A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
89,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


OR SALE, First-class BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS near 
London, containing 30 pupils, bringing in fees of over £3,000. Very attractive 
premises and grounds, standing 400 feet above sea level ; would be sold or let on lease, 
Goodwil] £1,000, furniture at valuation. Very attractive opening. Serious illness 
sole reason for gale.—For further particulars apply T. 2899, Messrs, TRUMAN & 
KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., School Transfer Agents, 158-162, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED, 


IBRARIAN (fully qualified and certificated) desires permanent 

post in Public or Private Library. Experienced Cataloguer and Classiiler and 

ood Organiser, Best references. Salary required £16U.—Apply Box 867, Lhe 
Teostaler, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


ARROGATE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (DUAL). 
Wanted, if possible on January 8th, a SENTOR MISTRESS. Candidates 
should have an Honours Degree, preferably in English, Salary: Minimum £250, 
rising to £380,—Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, should be sent, 
with copies of three recent testimonials, not later than December 10th, to the CLERK 
to the GOVERNORS, Education Offices, Harrogate. 
YECRETARY-ACCOUNTANT and CASHIER, good organiser, 
journalistic experience, requires position responsibility, full or half time, 
—Address 2432, c/o J. E, MAY, Advt. Agent, 68 Flect Street, E.C. 4. 




















J ADY (21), winner of two years’ Art Scholarship, seeks post 
J to TEACH DRAWING and PAINTING in London district,—Reply Box 860, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C..2, 
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-B orrimenied BOROUGH OF WOLVERHAMPTON. GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 7 a ‘ 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, ph dk hk OD. Bact 20 uBR N E .— Principals: Miss 
The Education Committee cf the County Borough of Wolverhampton invite Matern Eéucation. Pr = a sueciy bulit for a School inn Bn che eraserate 
applications for the position of Director of Education, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, Autumn Term began Sept. s = 


The person appointed will be required to act as Educational Adviser to the Com- 
mittee, and will Te responsible, under the Committee, for the supervision and control 
of its work, He must devote the whole of his time to the duties of the Office, 

The salary offered is £800 per annum, and the engagement will be terminable by 
three months’ notice on cither side, 

Applications (on forms which may be obtained from the undersigned), with copics 
of not more than three recent testimonials, must be addressed to the CHAIRMAN 
of the EDUCATION COMMITTEE, and delivered at the Education Offices, Town 
Hall, Wolverhampton, in a sealed envelope endorsed ‘* Application for appointment as 
Director,” not later than noon on the 3ist December, 1918, 

Canvassing is strictly prohibited, 

Town Clerk's Office, HORATIO BREVITT, 

Town Hail, Wolverhampton, Town Clerk and Cleik to the 
November 19th, 1918, E-lucation Authority. 


vi ANCHESTER 








EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head Mistress: Miss M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. (Honours) London. 

The Committee invite applications for the appointment of FORM MISTRESS, 
with high quaiifications in Mathematics and in one subsidiary subject. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience, 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had on 
application to the undersigned, Forms of application may aiso be obtained, and 
must be returned by December 10th, 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candida te, 

Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 

Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Educaticn, 
November, 1918, 


A FRENCH LADY (Parisienne), with four years’ experience in 
é high-class English boarding schools, wishes to hear from an ENGLISH HEAD- 
MISTRESS who desires to establish a finishing branch of her School in or near Paris, 
The advertiser, who is a capable teacher and organizer, would be willing to undertake 
the entire management of this branch,—Apply Box 870, The Spectator, | Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 

OYAL SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS of 

) the ARMY, BATH.—Wanted,in January,a MISTRESS to teach SINGING 
and PIANOFORTE. ‘The post is resident,— Applications to be made to the LADY 
PRINCIPAL, Royal School, Bath, 











G ENTLEMAN wanted to take charge of HOSTEL for SERBIAN 
J BOYS in England, educational experience desirable.—Apply by letter to 
Lady GROGAN, Serbian Relief Fund, 5 Cromwell Road, London, 8.W, 7. 


Of ayn WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 

date and reliable information, on all matters relating to carecrs now open to 
University women, may be cttained thrcugh the above Omfce.—Apply Mies H.M. 
CHAPPELL (Oxford Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary, 5 Princes St.,Cavendish Sq.,W.1, 





YOYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


The Government having requisitioned these Gallcrics, the WINTER FEXHIBI- 
TION is being held at the ROYAL ACADEMY, PICCADILLY, Daily, 10-5. 1s, 
Soldiers and Sailors in uniform admitted free, 


LECTURES, &c. 
me Tes ee EDUCATIO N, 
AMBLESIDE. 
SECONDARY TRAINING COLLEGE (Founded 1891), 

Two years’ course, Entrance Ixamination, Fees £50 a term. The THEORY 
and PRACTICE of EDUCATION on special lines : Practising School, LANGUAGES: 
French, German, Italian ; courses of lectures in French, NATURE LORE: field 
work in Botany, Natural History, Geography, Geology. DRAWING, ARTS and 
CRAFTS : Cardboard Sloyd, Bookbinding, &c. Admission (in January) at any age 
over 18, Preparatory class for girls of 17. Students (who are in great demand) 
qualify to become : (a) Primary Governesscs (pupils from 6 to 10 and boys for school), 
(+) Secondary Governesses (pupils from 10 to 18), (¢) Mistresses in Secondary 
Schools, (d) Heads of the (numerous) classes or schools established to carry out 
the Parents’ Union School work. (¢) Continuation Schools, &c.—Apply to SECKE- 
TARY, House of Education, Ambleside, 


rNHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
Trustees: 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal : 

Miss H. C. GREENE, 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology 
Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students practise condiing in schools 
in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beauti- 
fif! and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October. — 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 


{IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
SOPHIA ADELAIDE TURLE MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
This Scholarship, of the value of £80 10s, per annum, tenable for not more than four 
years, will be offered for competition In March, 1919. 
Candidates will be examined in Organ Playing or Singing or Composition. 
Forms of entry and further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss 
M. CLOVER, Coleby, Grange Road, Cambridge, 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, seit 
"F\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lanedowno Read, Pedford.—l’rincijal, Miss STANSFELD. Students aro 
trained in this College to beceme Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of training 
extends cover 3 years, cod includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
twedish System, Marsege, Anatomy, Fhysiology, and Hygicne, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacreese, Cricket, Tennis, Nett all, &e.—For preayectus apply the SECRETARY. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training Collcge for Teachers. President: Kt, 
on, fir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. C, G. Monto- 
fore, M.A.; Bec.: . Aithur G, Symonds, M.A.—For Information corcerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Privcipal, Miss F, LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardeni for women, Extensive rango glass 

V les, Fruit, Flowers, and Kock Gardentaz. Full theoretiea| instruc- 

tion, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Succcusesin Examiuations, Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training: vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month ortcrm. Healthy outdoor life ; from 60 gns, 
‘fannum, Students cam enter any date. Year's course to suit war conditions,— 
lus, prospectus of RIVLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, or, Kyc, Sussex, 














"\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 


Head-Mistrees: Miss LUCRKTIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

Bracing alr from Downs and sea, 

ELI X 


“?¥, 


G 





F SCHOOL. 
SOUTHWOLD. 
AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 20rTex—DECEMBER l3rq, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX. 
H 1 H F 1 E L Ds; 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616," 


“4 THELSTAN,” SHORNCLIFFE ROAD, FOLKESTONE 
This old-cstablished SCHOOL for GIRLS will be reopened in January, 
1919, The school aims at a high-class education on modern lines,—Present address’ 
VYVYAN HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 2 ait ses . 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from — Principal, Miss CONDER 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, crough education on modern lines, 
Pupils poepares for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
Beautiful 8 tuation overlooking the bay. Goodgarden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT 
STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B. F 

Thorough General Modern Kducation on Public School Lines—Preparation for 
University, Music, and O, and ©, Joint Board Examinations. Extensive Buildings 
and Grounds. Bracing Climate. On the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 








Proepectus on applica! 
Tel. : 





Eleven Miles from stirling. Lacrosse, Cricket, and ‘T'cants,—l’rogpectua on appll- 
cation to HEAD-MISTRESS, | 
I SCHOOL, 
4 Avtumn Term began on Thursday, = ag 26th, and wili end oa 
Wednesday, Vecember 15th, 
ion to Miaa MACRAE MOIR, 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 
VHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years, 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, New Domestie Science 
for Exams. Principal, Miss 1. ©. DODD. _ ees 
Ves EAST FINCHLEY, LONDON, N.2, 
4 


J INGHOLT HINDHEAD, 
_ 7 Grey, 
Tel. : 470 Harrow, 
branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. Prep, 
Principal: Miss LEADER, Camb, Classical Tripos, 





First-class School for Girls, Fine situation in grounds of 11 acres. Individual 
attention, Honours in Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Highly qualified staff, 
— — — = =~ — —_— —-—— - ———_— —— 2 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
T OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 


Look, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmout!.— Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Moltoa Street, Lonton, W. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MEKCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Kntry, over 13 and 4 months and under 15. Nominations to Royal Naval 
Coliege, Dartmouth. Terms, £80 per annum. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORK, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C, 3, 
TFYHE ABBEY SCHOOL, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. L— 
The Head-Master receives Day Boys and Lecatders for Preparation for 
the Public Scheols and for the Royal Navy. 
There Is a Morning Class for boys of €-8, Fees are reduced by half for Choristers, 
For Prespectus apply The Rev, the HEAD-MASTER, 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 3iu feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, fpecial ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, 11. V. PLUM, M.A, 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, Fine 
bul'dirgs, including Chayel, Labcratorics, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c, 
Foctball, Cricket, Athletica, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, Entrance 


Schclarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 
K ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F, S. WILLIAMS, M.A,, late 
Apsistant-Macter at Rugby Schcol. LL i - Army and Enyincering Classes, Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquote and 
free pm ewimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and (Clergy. 


Rerat a 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASSS, OF EITHER SEX. 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 
terma apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 





£55, 











EARLSWOOD 
SURREY. 


INSTITUTION, 





AND 


For particulars and 
G.P.0. Box 


ae + ee 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
bei y LESSONS in elementary TURKISH or PERSIAN, 


or both, In Dublin preferred, but not essential.—Please send references and 

terms for correspondence or personal tuition to Box 868, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 

| ADY (late Lecturer in Education) wishes to TEACH CHILD of 

44-5 for five dayaa week, 10-12.30 and 2-4,in Hampstead or nelghbour- 

hood. Garden to be available. Testimonials from well-known educationists, Salary 

£150.— Box 871, The Spectator, 1 Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, ae 

‘{TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Personal 

instruction only, Adults and boys; Resident and Dally Pupils, Ono 

Shell Bhock case obtained a Commission in the K.A.F.—Prospectus and particulars 





om Mr, A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, W.C, 1, 














